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The Best Place to Summer 


Long Branch, N. J. 


Highest point on sea coast and 
nearest in Jersey to New York 


Triple attractions of ocean, lakes, 
and river. Facilities for all sports 
and amusements. Noted for its 
green lawns, trees and hedges. 
Rejuvenated summer home of five 
Presidents. Reached by N. J. C. 
R. R., P. R. R., and two boat 
routes. Vast new ocean front and 
other improvements. Hour from 
New York. Commutation 35 
cents a day. 


A Modern City with all Country Charms 


We'll find you cottage, or send information. 


B. B. BOBBITT, Publicity Director 


198 Broadway, Long Branch, N. J. 


Traveller’s Companion 


A Five-Pound Private Secretary 





BUILT OF ALUMINUM AND STEEL 
High Grade Low Price 
There is no substitute for the “BLICK” in pre- 
paring your manuscript, reports or correspondence. 
Carbon copies can be kept for future reference with- 
out extra labor. 


The New No. 6 
Aluminum Blickensderfer 


Weighs only 5 pounds, is so strong and durable it 
can be easily carried anywhere. It has Roller Bear- 
ings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjustable 
Margin, Tabulator and interchangeable Types and is 
in every way a HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 

Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard 


Write for Catalog A-66 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY 
Stamford, Conn. 








YOU CAN SAVE MONEY AT THE 


yy Repositories 
On the Purchase of 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Of Every Description. 


Largest Assortment in New York 
All Brand New, Stylish, Up 
to Date, Received Direct from 
the 
Great Sudobahos Factories 


All Work Fully Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Harness for Every Purpose. 


Sadobator 

















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Payable in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


walue Of ...ccccccccscccccess $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
CES. GE ccncdcccsnckpirence 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period.. 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


EE unin ctctu nets aeencenhie 8 160.00 
Of which there have been re- — 

Sn, SE EE 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

Ee 66050)000-00060000608e000 7:405,660.00 
—— paid on _ certificates 8 

I. UD cncedandgeesseses 21,70 8 
On December 31, 1911, the assets sSroesctleet 

of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923.62 


. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A, A. Raven, President, 

Cornettus Expert, Vice-President, 

WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

Cuartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

oun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton Fioyp-Jones, Secretary. 











| 136-146 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 



























\|| | The Temple Shakespeare 


The “Temple Shakespeare” has won its thousands of friends from all classes of book lovers. 
Printed from the Cambridge text, it adds to careful editing, so much beauty and practical 
convenience that its appeal extends to everybody who buys or reads standard books. 


THE VOLUMES 


A book to each play is the rule of arrangement, allowing, in a volume weighing only about 
3 ounces, wide margins and good sized type. The paper is a pure white laid stock of, very 
high quality, with illuminated end-pages of India tint. Each volume has a specially designed 
title page in two colors by Walter Crane and a frontispiece in photogravure. 


PREFACES, NOTES AND GLOSSARIES 


are by Israel Gollanez, M.A., and while avoiding voluminous commentary are adequate and 
helpful. 


FOR THE LIBRARY THE BEST EDITION FOR 
E i lib hould h hi 

r easily handled small-edition, which wit GRADUATION GIFTS 

be taken up and read with pleasure 

when larger volumes would remain on 

ble the shelves, A library might have 


is every good edition of Shakespeare pub- 
lished from the First Folio to the pres- 
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rd ent and yet find the “Little Shakes- 

" peare” a very valuable addition. 

sl For Classroom and Club Work 
The light weight of the volumes, the 

a legibility, the numbered pages, and the 


very moderate cost of the Temple 
Shakespeare make it very useful for the 
classroom or the Study Club. 


“ FOR THE POCKET 











2, The Temple Shakespeare is a genuine 

=! “pocket edition,” that can be carried 

as i and read with er For Red Leather, per volumn, . 55 Cents 

\t- the railway or motor trip, in the steam- 

ith ship berth, for the out-of-door after- Cloth, per volumn, . . 35 Cents 

- noon, it is ideal. Postage 4 Cents Extra 

Macbeth Two Gentlemen of Verona 

va LIST OF VOLUMES Seaiase for Measure Venus and Adonis 

, All’s Well That Ends Well Merry Wives of Windsor ° Winter’s Tale 
Antony and Cleopatra Merchant of Venice bi eg 
As You Like It Midsummer Night’s Dream Uniform with the 
Comedy of Errors Much Ado About Nothing Temple Shakespeare 
a and A_POCKET LEXICON AND 
Henry IV, Part 1 Rape of Lucrece CONCORDANCE TO THE 
Henry IV, Part 2 Richard Hi TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 
enry Richard III 
Henry VI, Part 1 Romeo and Juliet Leather, 75¢- ; Cloth, 6oc. 
Henry VI, Part 2 Sonnets Containing various readings and 
Henry VI, Part 3 Taming of the Shrew interpretations of words and phrases 
Henry VIII ' Tempest, The which have fallen into disuse or 
mg Caesar Timon of Athens undergone a change of meaning 
ing John Titus Andronicus since Shakespeare’s day; also many 
King Lear Troilus and Cressida illustrations from authentic sources, 
Love’s Labor’s Lost Twelfth Night of dress, armor, etc. 


Ask your dealer to show you these books 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d St., N.Y. C. 
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THE BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SUMMER TERM 74.17; 


Courses in Bible Study, Religious Pedagogy, Archaeology, 
Philosophy, Practical Sociology, and Evangelistic Work 
and Method. 

Fully 5,000 students study in New York Cit 
summer. Why not be one of them? 
full announcement. 

ROBERT WELLS VEACH, Dean, 541 Lexington Ave., New York 
In answering, please mention this paper. 


every 
Write today for 


are used nowadays 
by every modern, 


ROMEIKE’S , 
PRESS CLIPPINGS #03) bss: 


yOu in constant touch with all public and private wants, 
and supply you with news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. e read for our subscribers all the important pa- 

rs published in the United States and abroad. If you 
ave never used press clippings, drop us a postal and we 
will show you how they can be of advantage. to you. 
Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC,, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, Hew York City 
DIV- A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the phabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 


vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 
“shut-ins.”” W VAIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 


tions. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
.» M. C, A.’s and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study Catalog free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 306, - - Springfield, Mass. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 

and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 

ARDE Original and up-to-date. july 1 to Sept. 
9, $75.00. Send for booklet to 


Cc. L. Potter, Arden, Delaware 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 

Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 
which you pay for ordinary work. Write for my interest- 
ing Photo-folder on the subject. 

F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, 316 Lafayette St., 


Mr. Field 














Summer-Camp-School for boys and girls. 





New York. 





d Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN’ 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion, 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, s50 West_27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free 




















NEW YORK 


For Fine Correspondence or General Business Uses 


Papers are Standard 


For nearly fifty years these papers have maintained 


their place as America’s best. 
of. this Company as manufacturers of high-grade, 
fine writing papers dates back to 1865, and 
in all the years that have passed since then the 
reputation of their papers has been unexcelled. 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The experience 


% 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





























INDEPENDENT 


William H. Taft R. M. LaFollette Albert B. Cummins Theodore Roosevelt 
Copyright Pach Copyright Underwood Photo Edmonston Copyright Pach 


Who Will Be Our Next President ? 


HE Struggle for the Republican and Democratic nominations 
in the coming Presidential campaign will be unusually inter- 
esting and exciting. The events leading up to the conven- 

S==" tions, the conventions themselves, and the campaign afterwards 
will be closely followed by the entire nation. 


To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular purpose of 
following the Presidential campaign, we will enter your subscription, 


$. 





beginning with the current issue, until election day, on Tuesday, 
November 5, 1912, for one dollar. We will also include the first issue 
after the election results are announced, so that you will have a com- 
plete history of the campaign. Use the attached blank. Fer foreign 
subscriptions 87 cents, and for Canadian subscriptions 50 cents should 


be added. 





THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send Tue INDEPENDENT beginning with the 
current issue to Nov. 5,1912, to include also the issue after election day. 

















Woodrow Wilson Oscar W. Underwood Champ Clark Judson Harmon 
Photo Moffett Photo Harris Photo Underwood Photo Brown 
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URORE. COLLEGE MEN’S TOUR. Conducted by 
college professor. Unusual places vis- 


ited, foot tours. College men only Spend Your Vacation on 


LAFAYETTE TRAVEL CLUB, Easton, Pa. QU AINT C APE COD 


EUROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost Th 

and Orient Sa Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, 

eal 5 yachting, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. 
Send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.’ It’s free 


May %0, 3 12, 29. Write ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
Europe coe gene Basen” 6. fo O1 Gays. Room 798, South Station, Boston. 


{Monte carlo, Vienna, Berlin). wes NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 


JOHNSON TOURS, 910 E, Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
GLENELLIS, Andover, Maine 


My. ABOUT TRAVEL. & pt ae | In Rangeley Lakes region; modern house; 7th season. Camp 
7 wysny. ; in connection; no hay fever. Apply to ¥. E. LESLIE. 
™ anoDE 


Stancomersecos ~~ | HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


atte pb ned gt, 
GAMES 
SATISFIED Boia be our best advertisers. Two BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























rties, tem members each, 
$515 and $365, June 22 and 29. Few vacancies. No free 


trips. Just honest, efficient travel. Let’s answer your EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


questions. 
MR. & MRS. W. H. KERR, Emporia, Kansas. 





Twenty-two miles from New 


WJonomonock Inn York. Beautifully _ situated. 
Extensive view. olf, Tennis, 


Tih ed Book t 
The Pilgrim Tours || 600 7 5. sess. anise! Phi? 
Mgr., also of The Ontio, 
Attractive Itineraries. * Best Management. 


Small Parties. For Booklet address THE SHOREHAM a Sg mnotable for d. 








306 Washi: m St., Boston. 
RAYMOND & WHITCO CO., A quiet air of Gomeatiety one pa oy an 


New York. June 1st to 
Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit.. San Francisco. Also Oak Court Hotel, Lakewood, N. . se _ to 
May 15th. 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 
From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 


SS. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing fro 
San Francisco, Saturday, May 18th, 1912. 
‘es Rag § Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Saturday, 
une t 
. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, otis from San Francisco, Saturday, July 6th, 1912. 
(Eatecrnotiete Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
b tne ao B, MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons,. 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Friday, July 
t 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. en gy J a a and up to date. Equipped 
ireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all other modern 
improvements for safety and comfort. 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write Lo Schedule and —— 
W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Mana E. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Western Metropolis Nat'l Bank 1 B ~s 09 Western Metropolis Nat'l Bank Bidg., 


625 Market Street, San Cal. 625 Market Street, Cal. 
R. C. NICHOL, 1432 B’way, N. Y.. Gen. og t 3 Agent. Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
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BEST 55 ACRES Fine stream; old tarmhouse 
IN NORWALK °°" price, $5,500. 


Price, $8,500. 
Lawrence Agency, - South Norwalk, Conn. 








CHILTON HALL, STAUNTON, VA. 
Handsome brick house, modern conveniences, large 
grounds and verandas. Famous Shenandoah Valley, sub- 
urbs of Staunton, exceptional climate. National Highway 
New York to Atlanta. Above address, 























NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


Farms, Residential Places, 
20 Furnished Houses, 


From $300 to $3,500 
F. E. GREEN, Real Estate, New Canaan, Conn. 


Beautiful Virginia Estates 


250 acres of gently rolling land, 48 acres in blue grass 
sod, 50 acres in timber. Balance in grass and under 
cultivation. Very attractive residence five miles from 
county seat; and altogether a very desirable property. 
For descriptions of this and other money making farms 


address 
HARRY M. HUBBELL 
Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia 











Knock-Out Bargains in 
Southern Farm Homes 








8s-acre Western North Carolina stock and_ poultry 
farm, with 6 acres in cultivation (2 in growing crop 
wheat and 2 in rye), and 75 acres in fine merchant- 
able white pine, poplar and lynn timber; two dwell- 
ings; large barn; large crib and other outbuildings; 
well watered on every hand; one store house with 
stock of goods; at county post-office in 4 miles of 
county seat town. Everything mentiomed for only 
$1,350, all cash. : i 

128%-acre Northern Georgia farm, with 58 acres 
in cultivation and 70% acres pasture and timber (15 
acres in saw timber, pine, some oak and a few large 
poplars); two dwellings, one five rooms and other 
three rooms; orchard of grapes, apples, peaches and 
figs; in 334 miles of city of Gainesville on good road. 
Price, $750 cash, $500 Jan. 1, ’13, $500 Jan. 1, ’14, 
and $500 Jan. 1, ’I5. ; 

584-acre Southeast Georgia farm, 7 miles from thriv- 
ing railroad town of Baxley, the county seat; 50 acres 
in cultivation, and balance has on it 200,000 feet saw 
timber and enough pine timber to make 10,000 boxes 
for turpentine; good 5-room dwelling and other out- 
buildings; land level. This year’s rents and all tools 
on place go in deal. Price $8 an acre, with $2,672 
cash, $1,000 one year, and $1,000 two years. 

Write us which farm you would like to come and 
see. We will give you owner’s name and full travel- 
ing directions. We pay onc-way railroad fare of 
buyers. 


Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 




















IN LITCHFIELD HILLS 
IN Attractive Cottages for 
the Summer, 
Address BAKER & KIRBY. ° 





° Sharon, Conn. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 32, Centra New 
Jersey; sale and 
rent; 25 to 55 miles of N. Y. City. Many for trucking, 
some fruit farms, several with stock and tools. Others 
offered very low to close estates. My May, 1912, Farm 
List on request. PAUL F. WILLIAMS, 
National Bank Building, New Brunswick, N. J. 


LAKE GEORGE To Let furnished Cottage com- 


b plete, 10 rooms. Lodge 1 room, 
near Huletts. Finest part. Superb Spring, Boats, Dock; 
etc. FREDERIC CONDIT, Nutley, N. J. 


For Sale—A Farm or Summer Resort 


situated on a peninsula in Lake Champlain, in the town 
of Ferrisburgh, Vt. Fine large stone house; seventy-seven 
acres of meadow and wood land and orchard. Good barns 
for grain and cattle; private dock; nice harbor. A truly 
ideal lake shore home. 


Rev. P. A. CAMPEAU, Shelburne, Vt. 


FOR SALE. Quarter section rich land, South- 


. ern California. Two artesian wells. 
Coal Prospects. W. M. DEAN, Pacific Beach, Cal. 































































































CHEAPER THAN EVER 
Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 
‘oundry & Fence Ce., 
1120 E. 24th Bt... Ind 
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W BLOCK FROST PROOF 
STEEL REINFORCED 


BUILT ON FARM ic: SILO C 
YOUR OWN KALAMAZOO NIC} 




















POCONO MANOR ,,coTafsc= 

. open all year 
Under management of Friends. 1, feet above sea 
level. Steam heated, baths en suite, sun parlor, library; 
fine scenery, dry and exhilarating atmosphere. a > 
Dencier, Mgr., Pocono Manor P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 


SANITARIUMS 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager, 













































































MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


May Sale 
i Housekeeping Linens 
reTrseurt T adies’ Suits, Lingerie, Etc. 


During the month of May, we shall offer a very attractive col- 


lection of Housekeeping goods, etc., at special and reduced prices, 
including the following: 


Table Cloths and Napkins Bed Spreads and Quilts 

Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases Lingerie, Corsets and Suits 

Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels Ladies’ Hosiery and Neckwear 

Blankets and Comfortables Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
Infants’ Wear and Veilings 


We have just published a 24-page booklet giving some of the 
details, which we shall be glad to mail on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and Mth St., N. Y. 





MAPLEWOOD HACKNEY STUD 


The Home of Champions 
Property of Frederick C. Stevens 


... Announces... 


That while many horses have been sold since the 
commencement of The Dispersal by Private Sale 
of that celebrated collection of Hackneys, there is 
still quite a number of the best horses yet for sale, 
and that among them a purchaser may find any- 
thing he may want in the line of high class car- 
riage horses, whether it be for a Runabout, a Gig, 
a Phaeton, a Victoria or any of the heavier ve- 
hicles, or for saddle purposes. Single horses, Pairs, 
Tandems and Fours for private use or for show-_ 
ring purposes, and all at prices more attractive 
than ever for horses of like quality. Foundation 
stock, Stallions, Brood Mares and Fillies that 
should win in any company at the fashionable 
shows as well as in the stud. Address all com- 
munications to 


Maplewood Hackney Stud _ - ATTICA, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


The concluding hearings 
in the “Titanic” investi- 
gation were held last 
week, in New York, and were chiefly 
devoted to an attempt to trace the false 
rumors and so-called “wireless” mes- 
sages circulated after the steamship had 
met with the fatal collision. J..Bruce 
Ismay and the members of the White 
Star liner’s crew who had been detained 
have now returned to England. The 
“Titanic’s” appeal for assistance might 
have been heard by other nearby steam- 
ers but for the fact that these were busy 
with routine business, and their instru- 
ments adjusted for long-distance waves. 
At night the liners receive stock reports 
and general news, which is printed on 
board for the benefit of passengers. 

Victims of the “Titanic” disaster whose 
bodies were recovered by the cable 
steamship “Mackay-Bennett” have been 
buried, variously, at sea, at Halifax, at 
New York and elsewhere. The cable 
steamship “Minia” has continued the 
search for bodies. The “Mackay-Ben- 
nett” brought 190 bodies to Halifax. No 
bodies found contained any bullet 
wounds. The British inquiry into the 
loss of the “Titanic” was begun on May 
2, at London. The Seafarers’ Union will 
be represented at the hearings. The 
seamen of the “Olympic,” who left that 
steamship just before her hour of depar- 
ture from Southampton for New York, 
were arraigned at Portsmouth on April 30 
on a charge of mutiny. On May 4 they 
were discharged from custody; the 
charge was proved, said the court, but 
punishment was “inexpedient, in view of 
the peculiar circumstances.” The 
- Hydrographic Office of the United States 
Navy Department published on May 4 
an account of the sinking of an unknown 


The “Titanic” 
Investigations 


steamship last week in circumstances like 
those of the “Titanic.” The steamship 
was sunk in latitude 45 degrees 50 min- 
utes, longitude 54 degrees 10 minutes, 
according to Captain Hoie, of the “Roms- 
dal,” a Norwegian vessel. 

st 

The canvass 
Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination was 
marked, last week, by much bitterness in 
the public addresses of Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt, and an exchange of 
sharp personalities by the friends of the 
two competitors. With respect to the 
action of the Roosevelt Administration 
concerning the Harvester Trust, Mr. 
Taft insisted that he had had no knowl- 
edge of it, and Mr. Roosevelt repeated 
his assertion that it had been approved 
by Mr. Taft. This controversy caused 
a division of the Roosevelt Cabinet, Mr. 
Root and Mr. Wilson supporting Mr. 
Taft. Ex-Attorney-General Bonaparte 
remarked that Mr. Taft was no longer 
worthy to hold office. George W. Per- 
kins published a long statement, show- 
ing that he had contributed large sums 
for the campaigns of Mr. Bannard, Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Stimson, and that at the 
end of the national campaign of 1908 he 
had made good the campaign commit- 
tee’s deficit of $15,000 by a loan which 
had not yet been repaid. His argument 
was that his support could not have been 
less objectionable then, as he was more 
closely identified with Mr. Morgan and 
certain Trust interests than he is now, 
when his money is given to aid Mr. 
Roosevelt. The publication of the Har- 
vester Trust correspondence, he asserted, 
was “a scurrilous attack” upon the ex- 
President. He called for all the corre- 
spondence, and spoke of the dissolution 


for the 
National Politics 





978 THE 
of the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts 
as having brought “increased profits to 
inside stockholders and increased cost to 
outside consumers.” There was a vigor- 
ous campaign immediately preceding the 
primaries held in Massachusetts on the 
30th, Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt mak- 
ing many addresses. Mr. Taft said that 
if the Presidential term were six years, 
with no re-election, a President would 
not be compelled to go on the stump 
and defend himself against gross mis- 
representation. Mr. Roosevelt insisted 
that the President was supported mainly 
by bosses, and that his course was 
marked by flabby indecision and helpless 
acquiescence in the wrongdoing of 
crooked men. The vote showed nearly 
an even division. While Mr, Taft had a 
popular majority of about 3,600, the 
eight Roosevelt delegates at large were 
elected, owing to the rejection of many 
Taft ballots. These were defective be- 
cause an independent candidate’s name 
had been added to the list and votes had 
been cast for nine instead of eight. Mr. 
Roosevelt promptly declined to take 


advantage of these errors and urged the 
elected delegates at large to support Mr. 
Taft, who, if they do so, will have 26 


of the State’s 36 votes. There is a 
movement for a recount. Mr, Clark was 
the voters’ choice on the Democratic 
side. At the Republican convention in 
Pennsylvania, Senator Penrose was dis- 
lodged, and the dominant influence was 
that of William Flinn, of Pittsburgh, the 
Roosevelt leader. The convention adopt- 
ed a progressive platform, in which no 
mention of President Taft or of his 
administration is made. This plat- 
form calls for direct election of United 
States Senators, direct nomination of all 
elective officers, Presidential preference 
primaries, a strict and severe corrupt 
practices act, a workmen’s compensation 
law, and legislation to decentralize con- 
trol of currency and credit. When stat- 
utes for social and economic justice, it 
says, are declared unconstitutional by 
the courts, the people should have the 
right to say whether they want the stat- 
utes to be law. There was a sharp con- 
test preceding the primaries in Mary- 
land, where Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
repeated the assertions they had made in 
Massachusetts. On the morning of the 
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6th, Mr. Roosevelt published a long 
statement aimed at the President. Mr. 
Taft, he said, had not only been present 
at a Cabinet discussion of the Harvester 
Trust case, but also had repeatedly and 
emphatically in private conversation ap- 
proved the course actually taken. It was 
“utterly impossible’ that Mr. Taft 
should have forgotten this. “It is im- 
possible,” he continued, “to reconcile his 
present position with any standard of 
honorable conduct.”. Mr, Taft had 
asserted that he (Mr. Roosevelt) had 
said the Anti-Trust law ought to be re- 
pealed, well knowing that this was not 
true. Mr. Taft’s conduct with respect 
to the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases was incompatible with any sincere 
purpose to enforce the law. Mr. Taft 
knew well that delegates elected for him 
in Kentucky, Indiana, New York City 
and elsewhere represented barefaced 
frauds. “He stands guilty of conniv- 
ance at and condonation of these frauds; 
he stands guilty of approving and en- 
couraging fraud which deprives the peo- 
ple of their right to express their will.” 
at 

The information obtained by 

Congress the Department of Justice con- 
cerning the foundation of 

charges against Judge Robert W. Arch- 
bald, of the Commerce Court, has been 
sent by the President to the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, the President advising 
that it be withheld from the public until 
after the committee has thoroly sifted it. 
The charges relate to the purchase and 
sale of culm bank properties in Pennsyl- 
vania which were controlled by a railroad 
company. It is expected in Washington 
that Judge Archbald will be impeached. 
The House Committee on Appropri- 
ations has shown its desire to abolish the 
Commerce Court by withholding an ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of it. 
In conference, last week, a compro- 
mise service pension bill was accepted. 
It is estimated that this bill, if enacted, 
will increase pension expenditures by 
$25,000,000 a year. The Sulzer bill, 
designed to improve the diplomatic and 
consular services by means of examina- 
tions for entrance and promotion, has 
been reported favorably in the House. 
The passage of it is expected. By a 
vote that was almost unanimous the 
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House placed in the post office appropri- 
ation bill a provision for testing a par- 
cels post system on rural routes. The 
limit of weight is to be 11 pounds, and 
the charges will be 5 cents for the first 
pound, with 1 cent for each pound in ad- 
dition. An investigation of the cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures in 
1904 and 1908 has been ordered by the 
Senate. Attacking the bill for a Fed- 
eral Department or Bureau of Health, 
on the 29th ult., Senator Works warmly 
defended Christian Science healing. 
Owing to sharp criticism by clergymen 
and others of his recitation in the Senate 
of a parody of the Apostles’ Creed, aimed 
at Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Williams, of Mis- 
sissippi, has ordered that the objection- 
able passage be stricken from his speech 
in the permanent copies of the Congres- 
sional Record. 
& 

At St. Paul, Minn., on the 
Trust Cases 30th, the Government be- 

gan to prosecute the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, or Har- 
vester Trust, by filing a petition in 
equity, asking for a dissolution of the 
corporation and alleging that it exists 
and does business in violation of the 
Sherman act. This suit followed closely 
the end of conferences or negotiations 
for a dissolution without litigation. The 
Government alleges that the company 
controls go per cent. of the harvester 
trade, 75 per cent. of the trade in mow- 
ing machines, and is seeking to monopo- 
lize the production of all kinds of agri- 
cultural implements ; that it has absorbed 
competing companies, afterward pre- 
tending that these were still independent, 
and that it has used unfair methods in 
its business. The company’s capital is 
$140,000,000. One of the defendants is 
George W. Perkins. It is reported 
that the Government will soon sue for the 
dissolution of the National Packing 
Company, a corporation alleged to be the 
agency by which the great beef compa- 
nies act in combination agreement. 
The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has asked for a modification of the recent 
judgment of expulsion from Missouri by 
the Supreme Court of that State, offer- 
ing to pay costs and a fine of $50,000, 
and promising to obey the State Anti- 
Trust law. 
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The engineers of the 
Labor Questions Eastern railroads 
reached an agreement 
with the companies, providing for arbi- 
tration by a board of seven men, one to 
be chosen by the engineers, one by the 
companies, and the remaining five by 
these two. If the board be not com- 
pleted within fifteen days, the vacancies 
are to be filled by the Chief Justice of 
the national Supreme Court, the presid- 
ing Judge of the Commerce Court, and 
the Commissioner of Labor, these three 
acting in concert. The second and third 
are Judge Knapp and Commissioner 
Neill, by whose friendly intervention a 
strike was averted. The men have 
selected P. H. Morrissey, formerly the 
head of a trainmen’s union, and the 
companies’ choice is Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Negotiations for a settlement of the 
controversy in the anthracite coal indus- 
try have been broken off, the men 
rejecting the terms offered by the coal 
railroad companies. The proposed wage 
increase of 10 per cent. amounts, they 
say, to only 5% per cent., owing to the 
accompanying abolition of the sliding 
scale. A convention of the union is to 
be held on the 14th to deal with the 
situation——Publication of the Chi- 
cago daily papers has been seriously 
affected by a strike of the pressmen, 
followed by a strike of the stereotypers. 
The firemen on the Eastern rail- 
roads, following the example of the en- 
gineers, have demanded a wage increase 
which would amount, it is estimated, to 
about $25,000,000 a year. 
as 
W. Cameron Forbes, Gov- 
ernor General of the Phil- 
ippines, who is now in this 
country, says that under the stimulus of 
free trade with the States an upward 
movement in the islands has _ begun. 
They are paying from revenue all the 
expenses of administration, and have 
each year a comfortable balance for pub- 
lic improvements. Progress in sanita- 
tion has made Manila a healthful city. 
At Washington, the Republican mi- 
nority of the House Committee on Insu- 
lar Affairs has submitted a report against 
the pending bill which gives independ- 
ence to the Philippines in 1922. Enact- 


The Islands 
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ment of the bill, they say, would “in- 
crease rather than lessen our responsibil- 
ity, while lessening our ability to perform 
our moral and just obligations. It would 
be a cowardly shirking of our duty, a 
disgrace to the American people, and an 
injury to the Filipinos, to give them 
self-government before they are fitted 
for it.” 


“The inhabitants of the islands do not con- 
stitute a homogeneous people. They are com- 
posed of many different tribes, some styled as 
civilized and some admittedly wholly wild. 
There are some fifteen or twenty different lan- 
guages or dialects spoken. In many instances 
those who speak one dialect cannot speak or 
understand any other. Only about Io per cent. 
of all the people can read and write in any 
language or dialect, and less than 3 per cent. 
possess what we would call a fair common- 
school education. Of the entire 8,000,000, less 
than 2% per cent., or about 200,000, have been 
found qualified to vote under existing laws. 
A few of these, chiefly among the Tagalogs, 
are very well educated. A smaller number 
are ambitious to govern, and they have no 
difficulty in stirring up a very considerable 
popular sentiment in favor of entire indepen- 
dence. There are, on the other hand, many 
who privately, if not publicly, look with fear 
and disfavor upon such a prospect.” 


A strike of stevedores for higher 


pay has tied up all traffic in the harbor 


of Havana. The Federation of Labor 
in this country has promised to help 
them by calling out firemen, engineers 
and other employees on ships plying be- 
tween New York and Havana, if strike- 
breakers are used there. The revolt 
in the northern part of Santo Domingo 
has not been supprest. News reports are 
affected by a rigid censorship. 
a 

At the end of last week Orozco 
Mexico was beginning to move his 

army southward, and a decisive 
battle was expected. He had about 6,000 
men, and there were 8,000 Federals in 
opposition. Smallpox and typhoid fever 
had broken out in the Federal army. In 
a telegram to New York, Orozco said he 
had 12,000 men in Chihuahua and 40,000 
in other parts of the country. Madero 
said he would never treat with Orozco, 
that he would not resign if the Federal 
army should be beaten, and that if the 
capital should be taken he would go to 
the mountains and fight as long as he 
lived. In the debate in the Mexican 
House accompanying the passage of a 
bill providing for an enlargement of the 


army, Diaz was eulogized and the Ma- 
dero Government called a failure. Emilio 
Vasquez Gomez was proclaimed provi- 
sional President at Juarez, which was 
made the rebel capital. Gomez appoint- 
ed Orozco’s father Minister of War. 
Congress attempted to appoint a com- 
mittee with instructions to treat with the 
rebels for peace. Finding that the Con- 
stitution would not permit this, it in- 
structed the committee to confer with 
Madero and urge him to make peace. 
Orozco sent an agent to Washington, to 
ask for recognition. Secretary Knox, 
passing through El Paso, refused to see 
delegates whose mission was the same. 
At Tepic, the rebels were repulsed, with 
a loss of 220 men. There was a two-day 
battle at a town in the State of Puebla 
with 2,500 Zapatists, and the result is not 
yet made known. Cuernavaca was men- 
aced, but not captured. A. Z. and Jo- 
seph Rottner, Russian subjects, officers 
of a news company at Tampico, were 
deported as pernicious foreigners. For 
a year they had been selling arms to Za- 
pata’s bandit army. The transport “Bu- 
fort” started from San Francisco, on the 
28th ult., to rescue stranded Americans 
on the west coast. The gunboat “York- 
town,” while on her way to Topolobam- 
po, was halted by destroyers and direct- 
ed to avoid Mexican ports, in order that 
the people might not be excited by the 
visit of an American warship, At Wash- 
ington there were conferences between 
officers of the regular army and militia 
commanders concerning a bill empower- 
ing the Government to add the militia to 
the army in emergencies and to use it 
outside of the United States. 
& 

In response to the re- 
Magdalena Bay cent resolution, Mr. 

Taft sent to the Senate, 
on the Ist, a brief message, and a report 
of Secretary Knox, concerning Magda- 
lena Bay. There was nothing on file in 
the Department, Mr. Knox said, to jus- 
tify any inference that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or the Japanese Government 
had been “occupied with any disposition 
of land near Magdalena Bay, by which 
the latter Government would acquire 
land there for any purpose.” Owing to 
rumors in circulation, the Japanese Am- 
bassador had, with the authorization of 
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his Government, made an unreserved and 
categorical denial of the reported pur- 
chase of land by the Government or by 
a Japanese company, saying that his 
Government had never directly or indi- 
rectly attempted or contemplated the ac- 
quisition of any land at Magdalena Bay 
for any purpose. The rumors were due 
to the efforts of an American syndicate 
to sell land there to Japanese, The De- 
partment had informed the American 
owners that such a sale would be regret- 
ted by cur Government, and no further 
action had been reported. In the debate 
concerning this message, Mr. Lodge 
said the time was opportune for a new 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, a 
declaration including colonization. There 
was a Japanese colony on the lands in 
question, and Japanese had made surveys 
of land not required in connection with 
the fishing concession which Japan had 
obtained. Other Senators exprest the 
opinion that acquisition of land and 
establishment of a coaling station in 
Magdalena Bay by a foreign nation 
would be almost equivalent to an act of 
war. 
& 


In Nicaragua’s plan of 
currency reform, devised 
y American experts, the 
unit will be a gold dollar, and the minor 
coins will be like those of the United 


Central and 
South America 


States. Thomas C. Dawson, resident 
diplomatic officer of the State Depart- 
ment, died in Washington, on the Ist, at 
the age of forty-six. He had been 
notably successful in dealing with diffi- 
cult questions in Central and South 
America. Among the achievements of 
his diplomacy were the fiscal agreement 
with Santo Domingo, a treaty between 
Colombia and Venezuela, the settlement 
of the Alsop claim against Chili, and 
peace agreements affecting two or three 
Central American republics. Ven- 
ezuela’s entire Cabinet resigned last 
week. Reasons for this action have not 
been published. The President of 
Chili, recently deploring the ravages of 
yellow fever at a northern port of that 
country, intimated that he was about to 
ask our Government to lend him the ser- 
vices of sanitary experts who had done 
such excellent work in Cuba and Pan- 
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ama. Representatives of- both parties 
in Panama have asked our Government 
to safeguard the approaching election by 
supervising registration and voting. 
Additional testimony and arguments have 
been heard at Washington for or against 
the pending bill which would exclude 
from the Panama Canal ships owned or 
controlled by railroad companies. 


& 


The Horie Rule bill has 
passed its first reading by 
a majority of 94, and all 
fear of a Liberal split, endangering its 
final passage by the House of Commons, 
is at an end. The question now is as to 
the Unionist policy in both branches of 
Parliament, and as to what amendments 
may be forced before the Lords finally 
accept the measure—probably after a 
preliminary rejection. Mr. Balfour has 
complained in the: House of Commons 
that the Government has not answered 
any of the Opposition’s criticisms of the 
bill, or elucidated its details. He is con- 
vinced, he says, that the Government 
would do great injury to the institutions 
of Great Britain and Ireland by estab- 
lishing dual control of the latter country. 
A Nationalist convention held at Dublin 
on’ April 23, under the presidency of Mr. 
Redmond, leader of the party in the 
House of Commons, accepted the Gov- 
ernment’s bill as “the most satisfactory 
measure ever offered to Ireland.” There 
was enthusiasm when the vote was 
taken, and when W. G. C. Gladstone, 
M. P., grandson of W. E. Gladstone, 
addressed the convention. Ulster’s oppo- 
sition remains as threatening as ever, 
and when the Home Rule bill passed its 
first reading in the House of Commons 
Mr. Bonar Law, the Opposition leader, 
declared that the Orangemen were ready 
to lay down their lives in what they be- 
lieved to be the cause of liberty. Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, 
says that if Ulster makes impossible the 
Government’s solution of the home rule 
question, 

“We cannot afford to continue the present 
state of affairs. Some other solution 
must be found to free the Cabinet and the 


House of Commons and put the control of 
Irish affairs in Irish hands.” 


——The Welsh Church disestablishment 


Great Britain 
and Ireland 
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bill passed its first reading in the House strike on April 30. 


of Commons, April 25, by a vote of 331 
to 253. 
& 


The division of the German 
fleet that will come to Amer- 
ica to repay the visit which the 
‘second division of the United States At- 
lantic fleet paid at Kiel last summer will 
include the armored cruiser “Moltke,” 
the protected cruisers “Stettin” and 
“Bremen.” They will probably make 
their start early this month, returning in 
June. The ships will visit both Hamp- 
ton Roads and New York. Thé report 
that the German Crown Prince will ac- 
company the fleet is persistent. In the 
debate in the Reichstag on military esti- 
mates, on April 24, reference was made 
to the recent duel between Lieutenant 
von Herringten, nephew of the Prussian 
War Minister, and Lieutenant von Putt- 
kemner, in which the latter was killed. It 
was declared that the duel disgraced the 
nation. Herr von Herringten, in an agi- 
tated manner, protested against such 
criticism. He declared that the officer 


Germany 


who refused to fight a duel on the ground 
of religious convictions was unworthy to 


wear the uniform. An angry outburst 
from the Catholic Center, Liberal, Rad- 
ical and Socialist benches followed, and 
the War Minister could not make the 
rest of his remarks heard. Subsequently 
he tried to conciliate the Reichstag by a 
speech in which he confessed that duel- 
ling was an evil, tho he regarded its vio- 
lent abolition as impossible. The Cen- 
trists will introduce a bill making duel- 
ling in the army a penal offense and in- 
volving immediate dismissal. Duelling 
in the army is approved by the German 
Emperor, and since the Reichstag debate 
another duel of fatal consequences, a 
lieutenant falling in a contest with an 
army surgeon, has occurred at Rastatt, 
in Baden. Except the Socialists, all 
the German parties favor the Govern- 
ment’s proposed increase of fighting 
forces, but there is an apparently irrecon- 
cilable disagreement as to the method to 
be adopted in raising the necessary funds. 
Germany's thirteenth dreadnaught, the 
“Koenig Albert,” was launched at Dant- 
zig on April 27. Six thousand work- 
men in the Hamburg shipyards went on 


This delays the 
launching of the Hamburg-American 
Company’s steamship “Imperator,” said 
to be larger than the __ ill-starred 
“Titanic.” The Kaiser’s youngest 
son, Prince Joachim, has been matricu- 
lated at the Strasburg University. This 
is believed to be a bid for the good will 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 
as 

The funeral of M. Jouin, the 
assistant chief of the Paris de- 
tective force, killed in combat 
with the late bandit Bonnot, occurred on 
April 29. Louis Lépine, the veteran 
Prefect of Police, delivered at the grave 
an appeal for the more severe punish- 
ment of criminals, protesting against the 
world-wide tendency to treat youthful 
wrongdoers leniently, on the ground 
that they were not responsible for their 
acts. ‘‘We must choose,” he said, “be- 
tween the sacrifice of the liberty of the 
criminal and the blood of men valiantly 
laboring for the protection of society.” 
The Minister of the Interior, Jules 
Steeg, added that the time had come to 
cease surrounding ‘‘with a fantastic and 
terrifying aureole” the exploits of mere 
desperadoes. Paris was quiet on May 
Day, and the decreasing influence of the 
“C. G. T.,” or General Labor Federa- 
tion, was commented upon. On 
May 4 the King of Spain gave an audi- 
ence to the French Ambassador that is 
thought to have a bearing on the settle- 
ment of French and Spanish claims in 
Morocco. A military expedition sailed 
from Algeciras, Spain, having been or- 
dered to Laraiche, Morocco, on May 1. 
Despatches from Casablanca, Morocco, 
state that a Moorish attack upon EI 
Maaziz cost the French 7 killed, 7 
missing and 31 wounded. 

& : 
Since Turkey’s reply to 
the European Powers, 
thanking them for théir 
offer of mediation, and accepting it on 
condition of the maintenance of effective 
and integral sovereignty by Turkey in 
Tripoli, and the evacuation of that coun- 
try by the Italians, there has been a re- 
newal of hostilities in several quarters. 
Italy reports that 300 Turks have been 
killed in a battle at Lebda, Tripoli, only 


France 


The Near East 
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eight Italians being killed and fifty-seven 
wounded in the capture of the Turkish 
position. Italy denies the report that the 
battleship “Re Umberto” has been driven 
on the rocks by a storm and sunk near 
Zuara, Tripoli. Another rumor circu- 
lated was to the effect that the Italian 
cruiser “Varese” was badly damaged 
and probably sunk in the bombardment 
of the Dardanelles; but this, too, is de- 
nied. That an Italian squadron had oc- 
cupied Rhodes without opposition and 
had disembarked 8,000 men, was an- 
nounced by the Italian Prime Minister 
in the Chamber of Deputies on May 4. 
This island has an area of 550 square 
miles and a population of 30,000, chiefly 
Greeks. The announcement was grect- 
ed by cheers and cries of “Long live the 
army and navy!” The island of Rhodes 
has been the scene of bitter warfare in 
ancient times and modern. The com- 


batants in modern times have been the 
forces of Christendom and Moslemism. 

An unconfirmed report from Vienna 
states that Italy projects the establish- 
ment of a kingdom in the archipelago, 
including Samos and Crete, where disor- 


ders continue. The crown would be of- 
fered, according to this rumor, to the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. On April 29 
the steamer “Texas,” flying the Ameri- 
can flag, but the property of a local com- 
pany, left Smyrna for Salonika with 139 
passengers and a cargo. When off Yeni- 
kale Fort, near the mouth of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, the ship touched a floating 
mine, which exploded and sank it. Many 
of the passengers, of whom only seventy 
were saved, were American, Greek and 
Russian pilgrims returning from the 
Holy Land. The American Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Mr. Rockhill, has 
asked the Turkish Government for in- 
formation and the American consul at 
Smyrna has opened an inquiry. One re- 
port states that a shell from the Turkish 
fort caused the sinking of the steamship, 
which had apparently deviated from the 
proper channel. At the moment when 
the restoration of the Campanile of St. 
Mark’s at Venice was being celebrated 
by officials of Church and State, and the 
bells rang out from the great tower for 
the first time in nine years, it was re- 
ported from Constantinople that the 
dome of St. Sophia’s, which dates from 
the sixth century, will collapse unless 
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more efficient steps are taken to pre- 
serve it. 
s 
Yuan Shi-kai read his first presi- 
China - dential message at the opening 
of the first sessién of the advis- 
ory council of the Chinese republic, at 
Peking, on April 29. Six thousand 
infantrymen with loaded rifles lined the 
streets thru which he drove to the old 
Senate House, and sharpshooters were 
posted on the roofs, while cavalrymen 
surrounded the President’s carriage. 
Eighty of the 126 Councillors attended 
the session, all wearing Western cos- 
tume. The President declared that the 
principles of the new Government must 
be the maintenance of internal order, the 
achievement of progress and the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations with out- 
side Powers. He was negotiating with 
the Powers interested in the Chinese 
loans for an increase of customs duties, 
the abolition of the provincial transit 
duty and the reduction of export duties. 
This would add about $9,000,000 to the 
revenue. Reforms which he _ recom- 
mended include the increase of revenue 
from the salt tax, the improvement of 
land regulations, the unification of the 
currency, and the establishment of uni- 
form weights and measures. The Gov- 
ernment would reduce its military forces 
—a costly drain upon its resources. 
Religious freedom would be guaranteed. 
The Chinese Government has asked 
the four-Power group to arrange a tem- 
porary loan of $63,000,000 until Decem- 
ber, $21,000,000 to be furnished by June. 
The Ministers of the Powers have re- 
plied that the appointment of a financial 
comptroller would be an obligatory con- 
dition of such a loan, and this point has 
been referred to the Ministerial Council. 
A cruiser, the “Fei Hung,” was 
launched from the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Yards, near Philadelphia, on May 3, 
Miss Chang Yuyi, daughter of the Chi- 
nese Minister to the United States, act- 
ing as sponsor. The new vessel will be 
used as a training ship. Dr Sun Yat- 
sen places the responsibility for the con- 
tinuation of the opium curse upon the 
British Government, alleging that culti- 
vation of the poppy in China cannot be 
stamped out until Great Britain “abso- 
lutely prohibits the sale of opium in her 
possessions,” notably India. 











A Movement: A Message: A Method 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION ON PUBLICITY OF THE MEN AND RELIGION FoRWARD MovEMENT. 


judging the Men and Religion 

Forward Movement, which for 
seven. months has been “sweeping over 
the land like a besom”—or at least rais- 
ing as much dust as a besom. One 
popular American way is by the noise 
that has been created. Men and Reli- 
gion has not done its work in a corner 
nor hidden its light under a_ bushel. 
Six huge scrap books, each three inches 
thick and its pages the size of a New 
York newspaper, are stacked in the New 
York headquarters, to tell by clippings 
and headlines a portion of what the 
press of the land has been saying about 
this latest development of the religious 
life of America. If publicity is success, 


[  inae are all sorts of ways of 


then this movement has succeeded. Its 


best friends, however, are inclined to 
think that it had rather too much pub- 
licity at the outset, in the form of 
prophecy, and not enough publicity at 
the end, in connection with the Christian 
Conservation Congress, in which it 
culminated. The “Titanic” disaster was 
in part responsible for this latter, and 
the innate irreligion of the New York 
newspapers was doubtless another fac- 
tor. The display advertising on the 
sporting pages of the New York daily 
newspapers for six weeks, and the “sky 
signs” along Broadway—which some- 
body has called the modern version of 
the prophet’s “Ho Ye!”—made talk for 
the city of new sensations, and gave 
opportunity for many learned news- 
paper editorials upon the wisdom of the 
churches in spending their money for 
advertising space. Doubtless this un- 
precedented publicity was salutary in 
creating the impression thruout the 
country that there was “something do- 
ing’ in religion. The masculine asso- 
ciations of the title of the movement 
also made a wholesome impression. 
Judged strictly by its own prelim- 
inary claims, the Men and Religion 
Movement has not brought into the 
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churches those three million unchurched 
men about whom we heard so much 
a year ago. Most of them are still 
out of the churches. A few thousand 
additions of men and boys to the 
membership may be traced to the cam- 
paign. The figures given out at head- 
quarters during the congress indicated 
that the “teams of experts” have deliv- 
ered approximately 10,000 addresses, to 
1,500,000 men, in some 7,000 meetings. 
About 70 cities were scenes of eight- 
day campaigns by these experts during 
the winter; and radiating from these 
there were more than 1,000 auxiliary 
campaigns, conducted by volunteer 
workers. This showing is an extraor- 
dinary one, and by it, so far as statistics 
go, the movement is willing to be 
judged. 

Of these many cities visited, some 
have been deeply and apparently perma- 
nently affected. Others have scarcely 
been touched. The word “experts” as 
applied to the visitors has been rather 
unfortunate, for pastors have resented 
the idea of having a group of compara- 
tively unknown men come to town to tell 
the churches how to do their work. In 
certain cases the community religious life 
has been definitely revitalized and solidi- 
fied. Existing organizations that had a 
name to live, but were dead, have been 
revivified. The specialists have in each 
city presented a definite program of 
suggestions for work by the religious 
forces of that city. 

In the campaigns and among national 
workers, new leaders have been brought 
to the fore. The three conspicuous 
personages of the Men and Religion 
Movement have been Fred B. Smith, the 
campaign leader, who was an evan- 
gelist, pure and simple, when he went 
into this work, but who now stands as 
unequivocally for social service as any 
of his associates, has proved himself a 
leader of force and fearlessness. With- 
out his vigorous personality there would 
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have been no Men and Religion cam- 
paign. Of the men on teams, the two 
outstanding personalities are Charles 
Stelzle, who had made his reputation as 
a church and labor leader, and as the 
head of the Social Service Department 
of the Presbyterian Church; and Ray- 
mond Robins, known, especially in Chi- 
cago, as a labor unionist and as a social 
agitator. He has borne a religious mes- 
sage of extraordinarily dramatic power, 
and has found general acceptance with 
the churches. 

The possibilities of loyal “team work,” 
developed in a sphere where individual- 
ism and jealousies were only less com- 
mon than in theatrical circles, has been 
a distinct contribution to religious work 
by the movement. All over the country 
laymen have been aroused by the pro- 
gram presented and have welcomed the 
opportunity to give expression to their 
dormant zeal for social service and ap- 
plied Christianity. Apparently the atti- 
tude of the business men has _ been, 
“This thing means business, and I am 
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for it.” Tens of thousands of laymen 
have given real service in committee 
work, in connection with the campaign, 
and sums of money that may aggregate 
altogether a half million dollars. 

The most definite of all the lines of 
departure which the Men and Religion 
Movement has graven upon its time is 
its definite program of service for a 
church, for a city, for a denomination. 
Wherever it has gone it has borne the 
fivefold message of Bible study, evan- 
gelism, social service, boys’ work and 
missions. One detail of social service 
and evangelism called “community ex- 
tension,” which means meetings held in 
shops and factories ‘and police stations 
and other unusual places, has been add- 
ed to the campaigns, but this is scarcely 
a department by itself. The social serv- 
ice aspect of the work has generally 
made the strongest appeal, with the boys’ 
work as second. Instead of there being 
rivalry amid these various messages, 
each has blended with the other, and all 
have proved practicable. The denomi- 
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national brotherhoods have now adopted 
the five-fold program of the Men and 
Religion Movement. The symmetry ot 
it appeals to the modern man, as no one 
particular phase of work could do, 

The comprehensiveness of the Men 
and Religion work has been a vital con- 
tribution to the religious life of our time. 
While evangelists and social workers 
were railing at each other as inadequate, 
this movement gathered them both in 
and proved that true evangelism is social 
service and true social service is evan- 
gelism. The quick receptivity which the 
Churches accorded this comprehensive 
message made it clear to the observant 
that Christian work cannot run on a 
single track. The whole Church is inter- 
ested in the whole work of the whole 
kingdom for the whole world. This was 
significantly revealed at the recent con- 
gress in New York, by the place which 
foreign missions held. Men who have 
been attending the magnificent mission- 
ary conventions that have been a notable 
feature of our modern religious life ex- 
pected foreign missions to sound the 
high note of the congress. To every- 
body’s surprise, the missionary sessions 
were among the tamest of all, partly be- 
cause there was no new plea to be made, 
and partly because the presence and pull 
of the other aspects of Christian service 
had begotten in the delegates a passion 
of seeing things in their relationships. 
The congress will be remembered as a 
time when the diverse and often discord- 
ant interests of the Church were ‘unified 
into one great message. 

From an unexpected angle the Men 
and Religion Movement has given a 
powerful lift to the cause of Christian 
unity. It set before men a task which 
no one denomination could accomplish 
by itself. The laymen were forced to 
work together, which they were always 
quite willing to do, and when men get to 
working together for their own com- 
munity in a real task of service, they 
were scarcely in a mood to magnify 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal differences. 
The Christian Conservation Congress in 
Carnegie Hall could be interpreted in its 
every session as a Christian unity con- 
vention. 
competitive Christian service were made 
to seem wicked. 


The waste and weakness of. 
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From what has already been written, 
it is evident that the movement has been 
provocative of large views. Dealing 
with religious problems on the basis of 
city units, it gave to all interested men 
a tresh civic consciousness, It confront- 
ed them with big tasks, and without rail- 
ing at the pettiness of much so-called 
church work, it afforded the men an 
enterprise worthy of their best powers. 
Apparently the laymen liked the bigness 
of this program. All unwittingly, the 
doom of parochialism has been sealed in 
America. Henceforth American _men 
simply will not tolerate religious service 
in terms of parishes only. If I were a 
maker of tombstones, I would expect to 
find a market for one dated April, 1912, 
to put over the grave of the pestiferous 
parochialism which has palsied the 
power of the Gospel in the presence of 
great civic and national problems. 

The survey idea has been made good 
form in religious circles by Men and 
Religion. The first activity in connec- 
tion with every city campaign has been 
the making of a survey of social and 
religious conditions. A veritable passion 
for facts, as well as a scientific arrange- 
ment and use of those gathered, has 
marked the progress of Men and Reli- 
gion. This is a radical inngvation in 
American church life. It has introduced 
the scientific spirit into Christian work, 
while at the same time it has played 
havoc with dogmatism, for nowadays no 
man’s opinion is worth anything, except 
it agree with the ascertained facts. This 
has begotten a new humility and a new 
teachableness. 

A volume could be written of the ex- 
periences of the Men and Religion work- 
ers with local churches and entire com- 
munities which were wholly blind to the 
real conditions amid which they live. 
The pastor who could answer the sim- 
plest questions about his neighborhood 
was the exception rather than the rule. 
The very idea that he should be expect- 
ed to know something about the number 
of saloons and places of amusement in 
his parish, and the earning capacity of 
his people, and the proportion of men 
and women attending his congregation, 
was rather bewildering to Mr. Average 
Minister. Apparently few men so much 
as keep count of the number of attend- 
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ants at their services. A comparison 
between the book membership and the 
participants in the services is likewise 
not often made by local congregational 
authorities. That there has been a deal 


of blindness in handling religious prob- 
lems has been made glaringly clear. 


To their credit be it said that the 
churches have taken eager hold of the 
survey idea, which within a year has be- 
come a fixture in church life. The 
home mission boards have got together 
and are making a survey of their fields 
in the Far West. Theological seminaries, 
like McCormick, are introducing their 
students to the business of survey mak- 
ing. Presbyterians have made a survey 
of Chicago, and the charts that have re- 
sulted have been more eloquent than any 
fervid appeals. Graphic charts, by the 
way, have been the commonest of argu- 
ments with the Men and Religion teams. 

The logical conclusion of this method 
of getting a rational and scientific body 
of data, before proceeding to make 
statements, is the system of commission 
reports presented to the Christian Con- 
servation Congress in New York City, 
April 19 to 24. This is only a slight 
modification of the plan adopted by the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference two 
years ago. About seventy-five special- 
ists prepared reports upon evangelism— 
a vigorous document that deals frankly 
with the union revival meetings and the 


professional revivalist; upon Bible study 
(I understand that divergent views here 
compel the commission to put out its re- 
port with individual significance to the 
chapters) ; upon the rural church; upon 
missions; upon social service; upon 
Christian unity; upon boys’ work; and 
upon the relation of the press and the 
churches. This last is the most radical 
of the documents, and the only one actu- 
ally based on widely gathered question- 
aires. It is expected to mark an era in 
the adjustment of religious work to the 
agencies of publicity. It undertakes to 
write the epitaph of the “pulpit notice,” 
as the commonest form of religious 
news in the daily press. 

This congress sounded a clear crisis 
note; it sobered the rare company of 
real leaders who, to the number of thir- 
teen hundred, gathered for the sessions, 
to face the unique conditions that today 
exist in America and the world. It set 
the churches to thinking in social terms, 
and unquestionably committed the Chris- 
tianity of our time to what a decade ago 
was regarded as a fad of the few. Vet- 
eran convention goers declared that this 
congress soared higher and _ plowed 
deeper—if the mixed figure may be per- 
mitted—than any other religious confer- 
ence in America of which they had 
knowledge. Its unconventional char- 
acter was illustrated by Jane Addams’s 
wonderful speech upon the social evil. 
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“Christianity and Governments” was 
treated by William J. Bryan and J. A. 
Macdonald. A_ prophet’s mantle de- 
scended upon Mr. Macdonald and Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis upon the night of 
the memorial service for William T. 
Stead, when his place upon the program 
was reached. Ex-Governor Northen of 
Georgia afid Booker T. Washington 
dealt with the negro question, and Cap- 
tain Hobson with temperance. John 
Mitchell and E. A. Steiner treated the 
labor question and the immigrant. Dr. 
Talcott Williams, of the School of Jour- 
. nalism; George W. Coleman, Col. E. W. 
Halford and others treated the subject 
of the press and the churches. Bishop 
Greer, Archdeacon Madden, Bishop An- 
derson, Bishop Hendrix, Bishop Hoss— 
all were heard in more than perfunctory 
addresses, and upon the closing night 
Dr. J. H. Jowett preached a sermon 
upon “The Kingdom” that gathered up 
into exalted unity the message of the 
congress. 

Looking back upon the winter and 
upon the congress, it is clear that Men 
and Religion has been a real movement. 
It has spoken a message and has pro- 
vided a new and definite method of min- 
istry. That the Churches are more alert 
to the times than many scoffers. have 
thought has been made clear. The defi- 
niteness and reasonableness of the social 
service program announced has. doubt- 
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less vitiated much of the Socialist party 
propaganda. 

Now all that the movement has gained 
or done has been bequeathed to the 
Churches.. The Committee of Ninety- 
seven has gone out of existence, as it 
promised to. do from the first. Thus it 
has testified to the widely exprest con- 
viction that the country has had enough 
of general religious “movements” for 
some fime to come. It is time to give 
local congregations and the denomina- 
tional organizations an opportunity to 
practice what they have learned. 

Thoughtful men are now passing in 
review these general enterprises, and 
the judgment of some is that they are 
rather too costly and too irresponsible. 
They are not as closely supervised as 
denominational work, nor are they as 
representative and democratic as Church 
work should be. The feeling is wide- 
spread that all general movements that 
would appeal to the Churches should 
henceforth be viséd by the Federal 
Council of Churches, which organization 
is today itself on trial at the bar of effi- 
ciency erected by the Men and Religion 
Movement. Christian work must, in the 
new era of scientific activity created by 
this temporary agency, meet the test of 
practical efficiency. Judged by that test 
itself, Men and Religion has been a 
success. 


SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


Longing 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Some for a scepter long 
Some for a rose, 

Some for the din of praise, 
Some, a night’s repose 


Some for a wreath of fame, 
Some for a kiss, 

Some for the gold they deem 
Brings perfect bliss. 


Over the world we are 
Dreamers of dreams, 
Each with the great desire 

His heart esteems. 


Many the hearts who fail, 
Long is the way, 

Vainly they search who vow, 
Vainly, who pray. 


Wiser are they who seek 
Love first of all, 

Make her their guiding star, 
Serve as her thrall. 


Enduring is love, alone, 
hru human tears, 
Faithful thru stress and trial— 
Gladdening the years! 
BraTTLesoro, VT. 








Japan Today.—II. 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


[This is the second article that Mr. Holt, our managing editor, has 


written as a result of his recent trip to Japan. 


The series began 


two weeks age and will conclude in our next issue with some of Mr. Holt’s impressions of Korea and 
Manchuria and a discussion of Japan’s foreign policy with special reference to the United States.—Epiror.] 


more religious freedom than in Ja- 

pan. Three religions flourish— 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity. 
The latest statistics are as follows: 


Shinto Shrines 
Shinto Ministers 
Buddhist Temples . 
Buddhist Priests 
Christian Churches: 
ON Fae ere eee 
Greek 
Protestant 
Christian Ministers: 
Roman Catholic 
Greek 


ys no country in the world is there 


Christian Communicants: 

Roman Catholic 
ONES ana 25 9s wanna dedadabeecc cock 31,530 
Protestant 75,008 

Shintoism is the indigenous religion of 
Japan. Its foundation stones are loy- 
alty, and the worship of ancestors, heroes 
and nature. Shintoism is the religion of 
the Emperor and consequently is fa- 
vored by the Government. Its moral 
precepts are taught in the schools. Bud- 
dhism is too complicated to discuss here, 
but its central doctrine is the “unity of all 
life and the brotherhood of man,” while 
its ideal is “life made glorious by self- 
conquest and exalted by boundless love 
and wisdom.” <A Japanese can be, and 
often is, an adherent of both Shintoism 
and Buddhism. Buddhism alone of all 
the world religions has never carried on 
its propaganda by the sword. It is now 
divided into a great number of sects. Of 
late it has witnessed a decided revival in 
Japan. Tho neither Shintoism nor Bud- 
dhism has the clear conception of a per- 
sonal God that Christianity offers, the 
great man of noble character is held to 


be the direct impersonation of the divine 
spirit. 

Of course, a large part of our sight- 
seeing was visiting the shrines and tem- 
ples, many of them beautiful beyond de- 
scription. I can never forget the Shinto 
shrines in woodland glades, which no hu- 
man being ever enters, “where the many 
gaze reverently thru the latticed win- 
dows into the twilight silence within, and 
where abide divinities and ghosts of no- 
ble men.” Nor can I cease to remember 
the soft enchantment of the Buddhist 
temples—“‘the deep music of the great 
bells—the green peace of the gardens 
haunted by fearless things—doves that 
flutter down at call, fishes rising to be 
fed.” 

T shall be expected to say something 
about the present status of Christianity in 
Japan. Most travelers return from Ja- 
pan either pro-missionary or anti-mis- 
sionary. If they have made their head- 
quarters—as perhaps most do—in Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, and mingled almost ex- 
clusively with the foreign business men, 
they are likely to take the anti-mission- 
ary point of view. They will not get an 
anti-missionary impression, however, if 
they spend most of their time among the 
Japanese, as I did. While it is true that 
Christianity is probably not keeping pace 
with the growth of population, Christian 
ethical standards have already permeated 
the nation and universally incorporated 
into the Japanese social system. 

Acceptance of Christianity, as such, has 
hardly touched the upper and lower 
classes. It has its footing almost entirely 
in the middle class. The students, as 
with us, are considered especially sus- 
ceptible to its appeal. 
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The two chief hindrances to the spread 
of Christianity, aside from world-wide 
causes, seem to be the present diversity 
and antagonisms of denominations, and 
the quite obvious discrepancy between 
Christian profession and practice. When 
Christian nations offer themselves as 
moral leaders, after the rapacity with 
which they have established themselves in 
the Orient, the educated Japanese 1s 
tempted to smile at the incongruity. That 
the missionaries themselves have their 
discouragements and crosses will be seen 
from the following quotation from the 
presidential address of Rev. D. B. Schnei- 
der, D. D., at the conference last year of 
the Federated Missions: 

“While Christianity is making a little prog- 
ress, other great forces like that ot national- 
ism, the revival of Shintoism, the renewed 
activity of Buddhism, agnostic or anti-moral 
literature and practical materialism, that seem 
to work in deadly opposition to it, are gain- 
ing in strength. Moreover the passing of 
leadership into the hands of the Japanese 
Church is giving us missionaries a secondary 
place and to use a homely phrase, it is diffi- 
cult ‘to play second fiddle’ enthusiastically. 
The encouragement also which we receive 
from the home land is not great. Japan, 
partly because of its small size and partly 
because of its advancement in civilization, 
does not appeal to the interest and sympathy 
of the Christian lands as do, for example, 
China, India and Africa, and the securing 
of the men and funds still needed here is 
specially difficult. More than this, a deep 
positive hindrance has come to Christian work 
in Japan thru the persistent and diabolical 
war talk that has gained currency in certain 
parts of America and we know not what may 
come yet. Also the more intimate knowledge 
which the Japanese people are gainine year 
by year of the moral and social conditions 
prevailing in the Christian West, and of the 
thought currents of the great universities 
does not constitute to them an unequivocal 
argument in favor of Christianity.” 

At the present moment the Govern- 
ment is agitating the question of whether 
there may not be a common basis on 
which Shintoism, Buddhism and Christi- 
anity can unite for moral ends. A con- 
ference has just been held, at the instiga- 
tion of the Government, of the leading 
representatives of these three religions, 
and a tentative program for «nited ac- 
tion has been adopted. Tho in the early 
days of the present regime most educated 
men shunned religion as unworthy of a 
rational mind, now it is generally real- 
ized that morality derives its greatest 
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power from the sanction of religion. 
Hence the present movement for united 
action by the Government. 

I now~come to the supreme attribute 
of the Japanese people—their character. 
Concerning this there are many differ- 
encesofopinion. Everyonein the Far East 
is either pro-Japanese or anti-Japanese. 
It is never considered necessary to con- 
sider a man pro-Chinese or anti-Chinese. 
This signifies, of course, that Japan dom- 
inates the Far Eastern situation, so what- 
ever opinion one may express about the 
Japanese, a premium or discount is put 
upon it according to whether one is sup- 
posed to be a “pro” or an “anti.” I ad- 
mit, therefore, at once that I am pro- 
Japanese in my leanings, tho I think I 
am not blind to certain Japanese deficien- 
cies, as the reader will see later on. 

I believe that President Scherer has 
made the best analysis of Japanese char- 
acter when he says: 

“The five fundamental perfected qualities 
that account for the wondrous Japan of to- 
day are: Bravery, lovalty, thoroness, alert- 
ness and self control. The first two are 
qualities of the heart, the next two pertain 
to the mind and the last means the schooling 
of the will.” 

I shall never forget climbing up the 
steps of the battlefield of “203 Meter 
Hill” and North Fort at Port Arthur. 
Seldom in all history has such bravery 
been exhibited on the field of battle. The 
heroes who met their death storming the 
vertical front of 203 Meter Hill,and those 
who tied ropes to their feet so that their 
comrades could draw their dead bodies 
back after they went to certain death at 
the tunneling under North Fort, are typi- 
cal today of the bushido of the ancient 
Samurai when that knighthood was in 
flower. Japanese bravery is such that 
suicide itseli—which with us is the su- 
preme act of cowardice—is glorified as 
the noblest act of self-abnegation. Sui- 
cide is not viewed as a cowardly escape 
from some personal dilemma, but as the 
most emphatic expression of personality. 
It is generally used as a last resort when 
all else has failed to move men to action 
against some great and impending evil. 

The virtue of loyalty I have already re- 
ferred to, as it manifests itself on the 
part of the people toward the Emperor 
and the Emperor to his ancestors, Loyal- 
ty, however, pervades all relations in life, 
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The wife is loyal to husband, children to 
parents, servants to masters, etc. Per- 
haps the most famous story in all Japa- 
nese history is that of “The Forty-seven 
Ronins,” in which these forty-seven re- 
tainers deliberately murdered the noble 
who caused their lord’s death, tho they 
knew they would all have to commit hari- 
kiri for the offense. I visited the tombs 
of these Ronins in Tokyo, as every trav- 
eler does, and to this day the tapers are 
kept burning by loving pilgrims in mem- 
ory of the men who put lovalty above 
life itself. It was no idle traveler’s 
whim that caused me to leave my visitinz 
card at the grave of the leader of the Ro- 
nins, as I noticed the Japanese visitors 
were doing. 

In alertness and thoroness the Japa- 
nese also excel. It is the universal testi- 
mony of foreign teachers that Japanese 
learn more quickly than other nationali- 
ties. In California I was told that the 
Japanese laborers are the quickest on the 
coast to adapt themselves to American 
conditions, 

I was greatly imprest by the perfec- 
tion of the “Tenyo Maru” and the 


“Shinyo Maru,” the two giant steamships 
of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental 
Steamship Company) that took us, one 


to Japan and the other home. These 
boats were made from stem to stern by 
the Japanese, and no Atlantic liner of 
their class could be better constructed 
or appointed. Moreover, the detailed 
forethought and attention that was given 
to make the voyage safe, agreeable and 
comfortable was far superior to anything 
I have ever experienced on the Atlantic. 


But perhaps the thoroness of the Japa- 


nese is best exemplified in the Russian 
war, when their power of planning and 
combining details which had never be- 
fore confronted the mind of man clear- 
ly indicated the tissue of their minds. 
Their self-control is a trait that im- 
presses every one. One of the most in- 
teresting talks I had during my trip was 
with a young grandmother of forty, who 
would not admit that we Americans ex- 
celled the Japanese because we were de- 
monstrative with those we loved and 
communicated our happiness to others by 
freely expressing it. I frankly admitted 
that the Japanese were superior to us in 
their ability to keep their sorrow to 
themselves and not burden others there- 
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by, but she thought the Japanese way of 
repressing both pleasure and pain showed 
the nobler character. As Professor 
Reinsch says: 

“The moral grandeur of suppressing the 
strongest passions and affections of the heart 
and obeying without a murmur the dictates 
of duty will always move the Japanese to the 
point of causing them to shed tears, even 
when the conflict is presented only in poetry 
or on the stage.” 

No Spartan woman ever made sterner 
sacrifices than the many Japanese wives, 
who during the Russo-Japanese war com- 
mitted suicide so that their husbands at 
the front would not have to waver be- 
tween home and country in the battle’s 
crisis. 

To bravery, loyalty, alertness, thoro- 
ness and self-control, the five Japanese 
virtues mentioned by President Scherer, 
IT would add_ politeness, cleanliness, 
cheerfulness, contentedness and estheti- 
cism. 

Japanese politeness is renowned the 
world over. Not even the French can 
surpass them in that respect. Such 
pretty, genuine and universal courtesy 
from all classes, high and low, I have 
never experienced. In cleanliness no 
people in the world approaches them. It 
is probably not very far from the 
truth to say that every Japanese man, 
woman and child takes a hot bath 
every day. Going over to Korea from 
Japan I went down into the hold of the 
steamer about midnight. There were 
300 or more third-class passengers fast 
asleep, all packed in like figs in three 
tiers of beds. Tho the only ventilation 
came from a skylight above, the room 
was as fresh and odorless as the deck 
above. Those who have visited the 
steerage of any transatlantic liner, even 
the best, will appreciate this novel experi- 
ence. ' 

The cheerfulness and contentedness of 
the Japanese are as apparent to any vis- 
itor as their politeness and cleanliness. 
Every Japanese has a perpetual smile on 
his face. He has schooled himself to be 
contented. 

I have already spoken somewhat of 
their estheticism in reference to art, 
architecture, painting, etc.. I shall only 
refer here to two further incidents. I 
went to the chrysanthemum shows in 
both Tokyo and Nagoya. In both places 
the halls were literally packed with poor 
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people who had paid good money to see 
nothing but rows of potted chrysanthe- 
mums. On the railroad from Kyoto to 
Tokyo we suddenly came in sight of 
Fujiyama—the Peerless Mountain of Ja- 
pan. There were some thirty Japanese 
in our compartment. Every passenger 
on the opposite side of the car moved 
across the aisle, and then the entire car- 
load gazed in rapt adoration at the sa- 
cred mountain during the half hour we 
were skirting its base. 

So much for the Japanese virtues. But 
have they no vices? Your anti-Japanese 
friend says, “conceit and deceit.” The 
missionaries say: immorality, tho from all 
I have heard on this subject I should say 
that the only difference between condi- 
tions in Japan and the United States is 
that we hypocritically bury our head in 
the sand and insist that we are virtuous, 
while Japan has actually abolished vice 
from every city except in the open, segre- 
gated quarters. 

Dr. Julius Soper, for many years a dis- 
tinguished missionary in northern Japan, 
thus tried to draw the balance between 
the good and the bad when he said in a 
sermon I heard him preach on shipboard 
coming home: 

“If within the next fifty years the Japan- 
ese become as ethical as they are esthetic, as 
honest as they are polite, as virtuous as they 
are chivalrous, as philanthropic as they are 
patriotic, they will not be surpast by any peo- 
ple of the world, of whatever clime, of what- 
ever race. 

Dr. Jordan, of Stanford University, 
who was in Japan while we were there, 
gave this interesting reply to the ques- 
tion “What has Japan to learn from the 
United ‘States ?” 

“The value of individual initiative and in- 
dividual adequacy, that equity is higher than 
courtesy, that the cure for vice is not found 
in prohibition but in the strengthening of the 
moral backbone of the individual man: that 
woman must be trained to wisdom if homes 
are to be the centers of culture and purity; 
that the final end of education is not official 
promotion nor personal culture, not the ac- 
quisition of knowledge for its own sake, but 
the development of personal effectiveness.” 

But after all the noblest trait in the 
character of the Japanese is their willing- 
ness to change for the better whenever 
they perceive their inferiority. This 
adaptiveness is not blind imitativeness, 
as is so often charged, but rather selec- 
tiveness. Japan does not take the bad 
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with the good, but only the good which 
she grafts on to her own peculiar civili- 
zation, thus gaining a syncretism that is 
as admirable as it is unique. Whether 
Japan can preserve this noble trait of 
character as her intercourse becomes 
cleser with other nations, time only can 
tell. Count Okuma, Japan’s greatest liv- 
ing statesman, already sees a change. 
Says he: 

“It is a question whether as a people we 
have not lost fiber as a result of the many 
new influences to which we have been sub- 
jected, Development has been intellectual 
not moral.” 

I have spoken at some length of the 
qualities of mind and heart in which it 
seems to me the Japanese people excel. I 
shall now take up in some detail the four 
departments in which they seem to be 
still deficient. 

There is no doubt that business mo- 
rality in Japan is generally lower than in 
the West. The testimony of foreigners 
doing business in Japan is almost unani- 
mous on this point. The chief complaint 
is that the Japanese have two prices for 
everything, and that they have but a ru- 
dimentary sense of the obligation of a 
contract. I was told, for instance, that 
it was a common thing for a house- 
builder to refuse to carry out his contract 
if he found he had miscalculated on his 
estimate and was not going to make a 
profit. 

Thereare mitigating considerations, how- 
ever, that should be taken into account. 
Before the Restoration the business men 
constituted the most despised class in Ja- 
pan, except the criminals. Under feudal- 


‘ism the classes were graded as follows: 


1. The Emperor, above all; 2, the no- 
bles; 3, the Samurai; 4, the farmers; 5, 
artists and artisans ; 6, the merchants and 
traders; 7, the criminals and outcasts. 
When the community despises a man he 
naturally comes to despise himself. In 
olden times the merchant was expected 
to cheat a little and he naturally did not 
rise above the expectation. But with the 
advent of new Japan, with its elevation 
of the merchant class, there has been a 
radical change for the better, so that 
now, if the petty merchants still need 
some improvement, the great merchants 
and financiers maintain commercial 
standards as high as elsewhere. For in- 
stance, the manager of one large English 
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company, whose busiréss éxtends over 
the entire world, says that his losses on 
Japanese sales are only I per cent., as 
against a general loss of 5 per cent. in 
other nations. 

I am convinced, however, that some, if 
not much, of the feeling on the part of 
foreign merchants against Japanese busi- 
ness methods is a result of conditions not 
entirely discreditable to the Japanese. 1 
was greatly astonished, especially in 
Yokohama and Kobe, to see evidences ot 
the most narrow race prejudice against 
the Japanese by men who are making a 
living among them. I met one young 
clerk, for instance, employed by one of 
the largest foreign firms in Japan, who 
railed against the Japanese as only a 
Vardaman could against an educated ne- 
gro. I do not see how a firm could have 
a less valuable employee, or how a young 
man could expect to make a business suc- 
cess by starting out in life berating those 
whose goodwill is essential to’ his ulti- 
mate success. 

The foreign business men in Japan are 
also apt to deal with Japanese of a lower 
business grade than the firms they repre- 
sent. Usually only the largest, richest 
and most substantial foreign houses at- 
tempt to do business abroad. Their rep- 
resentatives in Japan are likely to deal 
not with the Japanese firms of equal size 
and responsibility, but with hundreds of 
petty merchants and artisans with little 
or no capital. No wonder these small 
traders have not attained the same busi- 
ness morality that the foreign houses 
have which buy and sell with them. 

Another reason that undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the disgruntlement of the for- 
eign business man is the simple fact that 
the Japanese are taking the business 
away from him. I have obtained some 
very interesting figures on this point. 
Not many years ago the bulk of export 
and import trade centering in Kobe and 
Yokohama was in the hands of foreign- 
ers. In 1906 the Japanese had got 46 
per cent. of it; in 1907, 47 per cent; in 
1908, 49 per cent.; in 1909, 51 per cent., 
and in 1910, 54 per cent. 

Not only are the Japanese merchants 
getting the foreign trade into their own 
hands, but the Japanese manufacturers 
are doing likewise. The Japanese have 
not only the great advantage of cheap la- 
bor and a really marvelous ability to imi- 
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tate, but they have a government that 
aids them on every hand. The govern- 
ment of Japan deems it as much a part 
of its function to help business as agri- 
culture or education. I can see no rea- 
son, therefore, why the Japanese should 
not soon become successful rivals of any 
manufacturing nation in the world. 

The second deficiency in Japanese life 
today is in respect to the status of wo- 
man. Tho woman occupies an infinitely 
higher position in Japan than in India, 
China or Korea, she has not yet achieved 
the same rights and privileges that she is 
accorded in the United States and in 
some other European nations. It would 
probably be a fair comparison to state 
that men have as much more considera- 
tion than women in Japan as women have 
than men in the United States. Japanese 
women, however, are in no sense opprest. 
On the contrary, they are kindly treated 
and apparently do not miss the legal and 
social rights of their Occidental sisters. 
Still, from every standpoint they hold 
positions inferior to those of the men. 

A Japanese sage writes: 

“The five worst maladies that afflict the fe- 
male mind are indocility, discontent, slander, 
jealousy and silliness. These five maladies 
infect seven or eight out of every ten women 
and it is from these that arise the inferiority 
of women.” 

Another sage, writing on “The Whole 
Duty of Woman,” remarks: 

“The great lifelong duty of woman is obe- 
dience, . . . Should her husband be roused 
at any time to anger, she must obey him with 
fear and trembling, and never set herself up 
against him in anger or forwardness. A wo- 
man should look upon her husband as if he 
were Heaven itself and never weary of think- 
ing how she may yield to her husband and 
thus escape celestial castigation.” 

The Japanese women are, accordingly, 
gentle, submissive and devoted. They 
are not kept in seclusion, but come and 
go as they will. Still, it is universally 
felt that their place is at home with the 
children. Social life is largely a mascu- 
line affair, and, while the man goes out 
to dinners and entertainments as often as 
he likes, the women are supposed to stay 
at home. Several of the Japanese ladies 
told my wife they were delighted that 
she accompanied me, because that meant 
that they could go with their husbands to 
dinner parties and receptions given in 
our honor. 

Such a thing as a suffraget movement 
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in Japan would be absolutely unthink- 
able at the present time, not that any- 
thing would happen to a woman who 
suggested it, save possibly ostracism, Of 
course, the condition of a large class of 
unmarried women, which is so urgent an 
argument for suffrage in England, does 
not exist in Japan. I met only one un- 
married woman over twenty-five all the 
time I was in the Orient. But that the 
position of woman in Japan is in need of 
some improvement is disclosed by the fol- 
lowing facts: 

A husband can divorce a wife at any 
time with her consent, or without her 
consent, for adultery, forgery, theft, rob- 
bery, embezzlement, receiving stolen 
property, desertion, cruelty, or if the wife 
mistreats his or her ascendents. A wo- 
man cannot marry under twenty-five 
without the consent of her parents. A 
wife must live with her husband and is 
as equally bound to support him as he is 
her. The husband has the right to man- 
age all the wife’s property, and in case of 
divorce has the custody of the children. 

The life of the little girl in Japan must 
be ideal, for Japan, as every one knows, 
The old wo- 


is the children’s paradise. 
men have also a happy and contented 
time, judging from the respect and atten- 


tion universally shown them. But from 
marriage till grandmotherhood the lot of 
the average Japanese woman is one of 
care, responsibility and self-abnegation. 
The third deficiency in modern Japan 
is in regard to the organization of labor. 
According to Sydney Webb, who was in- 
vestigating labor conditions while I was 
there, Japan is in the same condition to- 
day that England was 150 years ago. In- 
dustry is still mostly done in the home. 
Japan is: not far removed from the eco- 
nomic stage in which an article is made 
by hand in the back room of a shop and 
sold by the artisan himself in the front. 
Of course, factories are springing up on 
all sides, and are already exerting a great 
influence on the economic life of the na- 
tion. But it will be seen how far Japan 
is behind some of the other nations in 
this respect when it is realized that there 
are no labor unions in the Western sense 
of the word in Japan today, and the first 
factory act ever enacted in the Empire 
dated from last year. This act is, of 
course, a step in advance in that it is the 
first national recognition that the em- 
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ployees require protection by the State 
against the unlimited exploitation of their 
employers. The act, however, will cause 
a sneer from the cynically disposed, for 
some of its most important provisions 
may be waived for fifteen vears. It lim- 
its, however, the work of women and 
children, and that is a great step in ad- 
vance. No child under nine can be em- 
ployed in a factory and no new children 
under eleven accepted for employment, 
tho both these rules have exceptions. No 
children under fourteen, or women, ex- 
cept those in the regular night shifts, can 
work from I0 p. m. to 4 a.m. Apparently 
any male of ‘fourteen or Over can be 
worked. as long and as hard as he is 
willing. 

While long hours are not especially 
bad for farmers or artisans who are mas- 
ters of their own business and time and 
can change occupation or rest when they 
get tired, they are invariably bad for 
workers in a factory, where no respite 
from the monotonous grind is permitted 
and where speeding up to the last ounce 
of power is the rule. In a factory the 
inevitable tendency is to make the worker 
a machine. Until the employers have 
achieved a much higher degree of altru- 
ism than they have in Japan or anywhere 
else, drastic laws are needed for the pro- 
tection of the workers against undue ex- 
ploitation, 

I visited several factories in Japan, 
principally cotton, silk and dyeing estab- 
lishments. The operatives were predom- 
inately women, most of them apparently 
girls of about sixteen to twenty years old. 
I saw many little girls at work that I 
could have sworn were under ten, tho I 
was told that appearances are apt to be 
deceptive. I saw noold women at work. 
Agents go out among the farmers and 
thru presents and saké obtain their con- 
sent to send their girls to the factories. 
The girls for the first two or three years 
are apprenticed and earn practically 
nothing besides their board; after that 
their wages rise to an average of 15 to 25 
cents a day. 

I copy herewith an entry from my 
notebook which I made after visiting one 
great factory: 

“Muslin factory, one of the largest in Japan, 
employs 3,000 girls. Considered model. 


Hours 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., day shift, and 6 
p. m. to 6 a, m., night shift. Highest wages 
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40 cents per day; average, 20; lowest, Io. 
Meals cost 6 cents per day. Company paying 
2 cents and girl 4 cents. Girls look heavy 
and sodden. Two main types of work rooms, 
one where girls walked monotonously back 
and forth threading bobbins, other with fright- 
ful clatter of machines where girls stand up 
all day on cement floors. Floors said to get 
very cold in winter. Air bad and filled with 
dust. Girls have after work two study hours! 
Dormitories at back of factory. Each girl 
allowed 6x3 feet space in sleeping room 
I counted eight night-shift girls asleep on 
floor of one small room in afternoon. Heads 
resting on usual Japanese wooden blocks for 
pillow, Sunlight streaming thru the win- 
dows. Good baths and pretty garden for 
recreation, but no girl can leave compound 
without permission. Two holidays a month. 
Theater on grounds where entertainments can 
be given. Rooms provided for visiting par- 
ents.” 

In another factory I saw operatives 
eating their dinner while working at their 
benches, one hand using the chop-sticks, 
the other attending to the machine. In 


another I was told that the men do not 
leave the shop day or night, but sleep and 
eat on the matting strewn among the ma- 
chinery and tools. 

I was told by a professor in one of the 


leading universities that 20 per cent. of 
the girls become enfeebled and unable to 
work after one or two years in the fac- 
tories and have to return home. One 
half of those who have to leave have 
contracted consumption. Another pro- 
fessor made the following assertion, and 
I quote his words directly as I took them 
down in my note book: 


“Girls in factories are punished corporally, 
shut in dark closets, fined and have their ra- 
tions cut down for various offenses, but condi- 
tions are better now than they were years ago, 
tho these practices still continue in some 
places. One punishment consists in stripping 
girls naked (save for a loin cloth), tying a 
red flag on their back and their hands behind 
them, and then marching them about among 
other employees (male and female) as an ob- 
ject of ridicule and ignominy. Of course the 
Japanese themselves recognize these condi- 
tions are bad and factory inspectors go about 
all the time to prevent such abuses, but there 
are not enough inspectors properly to cover 
the ground.” 


In the first annual report (1903) of 
the “Matsuyama Factory Girls’ Home,” 
of Kyoto, I find this sentence, which re- 
fers to the general conditions of the girls 
in Kyoto factories : 

“The majority of them could neither read 
nor write, their popular songs were indecent, 


they were crowded together in disease breed- 
ing and immoral boarding houses, where they 
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were deliberately tempted to spend more than 
they earned. The girls work in two 
shifts of twelve hours, from 6 to 6; they are 
required to clean up each day, so do not get 
out till 6.30 or 7. On days when the shifts 
change there is no work, but instead a special 
cleaning up is required and the girls who have 
worked all night are kept till about 10 a. m.” 

I speak of these facts simply to show 
that in changing from an agricultural to 
an industrial regime Japan is passing 
thru the same conditions that have dis- 
graced the industrial movement in Eu- 
rope and the United States. But Japan 
is waking up to these conditions, and 
doubtless it will not be very long before 
she will have as rigid and wholesome 
factory laws as exist elsewhere. 

At the present moment, however, it is 
a fact that 73 per cent. of the total work- 
ers in factories are female, and that 
sometimes, when business is brisk, they 
work eighteen hours a day, the average 
seldom falling below twelve hours. The 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce made inquiry into factory condi- 
tions in twenty-five prefectures and com- 
piled the following table: 

FACTORY WORKERS IN 25 PREFECTURES. 

Age. 


The average wages of skilled laborers 
are about one-eighth of the wages in the 
United States to one-third of the wages 
in England. The first labor union in 
Japan was started in 1897, comprising 
some 2,000 men, mostly iron workers 
and mechanics in Tokyo and Yokohama, 
but it soon died. There was an outbreak 
of strikes in 1907 thruout the country, 
but the capitalists easily won. 

The socialistic philosophy seems to be 
gaining ground in Japan. I heard this 
from too many trustworthy sources to 
doubt the fact. There is no socialistic 
party, however. In 1899 an attempt was 
made to start a socialistic association. 
It was academic in character and in- 
cluded both socialists and non-socialists. 
In 1901 the Social Democratic pa-ty was 
formed and a declaration was published, 
but it was dissolved by the authorities on 
the same day. 

Ever since the recent attempt on the 
life of the Imperial family by some so- 
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cialist-anarchists the Government has 
been very strict in repressing socialism 
in any form. Nevertheless, the labor 
and socialistic movement in the Occiden- 
tal sense has hardly begun in Japan. 
What will happen after universal edu- 
cation has been in existence for a gen- 
eration and when capitalism comes into 
its flower, as it has already done else- 
where in the world, remains to be seen. 

The only remaining deficiency in 
Japan’s present civilization seems to me 
to be the lack of political power in the 
hands of the people. Considering, how- 
ever, the short time that Japan has en- 
joyed a constitutional government along 
Western lines, she must not be blamed 
too much for this. At the present mo- 
ment the number of those possessing 
rights of suffrage, out of a population of 
50,000,000, is only 1,582,256 in national 
elections and 2,434,256 in prefectural 
elections. The qualification for a voter 
in national elections is that he must be 
not less than twenty-five years of age 
and pay a direct tax of not less than $5 
a year. 

The general feeling seems to be that 


& 
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the next great political reform will be a 
movement for the extension of the 
suffrage, yet I am told that the Govern- 
ment does not even give a permit to the 
Universal Suffrage League to hold a 
mass meeting once a year. Of course, 
until a far larger percentage of the adult 
population enjoy the franchise, there cam 
be no such thing as popular government 
in the American or English sense of the: 
word. It must be confest, however.. 
that Japan has got along very well so far 
without extreme popular government.. 
Where in all history can be found am 
altruism on the part of the governing: 
classes parallel to what happened im 
Japan immediately before and after the: 
Restoration, when the Shogun, or de’ 
facto ruler of the empire, voluntarily 
abdicated his office in favor of the real 
ruler; when the feudal aristocracy peti- 
tioned the Crown to take over their 
estates and abolish their t'tles; when the 
Samurai, without bloodshed and even 
cheerfully, laid down their arms; and 
finally, when the young Emperor, thru 
no compulsion or fear of revolution, 
granted his subjects a parliament? 


New York City. 


Planning a Summer Garden 


BY JESSIE P. FROTHINGHAM 


MIDSUMMER garden, like a 
midsummer’s dream, cannot keep 
from being riotous—an Arabian 
Perennials and an- 


A 


night sort of affair. 
nuals, lavish, intense, antagonistic, will 
fight and swear at each other unless 


separated and kept apart. It will re- 
quire some generalship not to allow the 
riot to degenerate into civil war. 

A writer on gardens says that it is 
safe to plant all kinds of annuals to- 
gether, as Nature is harmonious. I can- 
not agree with this. It is true that 
Nature is harmonious, but she is also 
essentially natural. She does not make 
artificial soil; she does not bring plants 
from wood and stream, from field and 
marsh, from hill and hollow, from North 
and South, from Holland and Japan, and 
plant them together in a space 50 by 100 


feet. Nature needs only instinct, but 
woman, when she steps in, must use her 
judgment. 

A summer garden should be intimate 
and companionable; whether it is near 
or at a distance, it should have this qual- 
ity of intimacy, of coming close to you. 
But it must not be seen at one glance of 
the eye; it must have hidden places, cool 
places, and draw you to them; it must 
have secrets, and lure you to discover 
them. A summer garden, with its warm,. 
strong, ‘pulsating colors, would tire the 
eye, if laid out in full view. Annuals 
are so vivacious, volatile and varied that 
they require a background or screen; in 
open, flat beds they appear staring and 
superficial. 

It is not easy to find ready-made pic- 
turesqueness on a small country lot; we 
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must create it by a scheme of planting. 
Let the garden be on one side of the 
house and start from the vine-covered 
porch or terrace; the background of the 
house will be becoming to the flowers. 
The beds near the house should be filled 
with cool-tinted flowers, in lavender, 
pink and soft. corn-color, such as prim- 
roses (yellow), snapdragons (yellow 
and pink), Campanula mariesii and 
longistyla, and perhaps the persicifolia 


grandiflora (violet and light blue), also: 


Campanula media (single lavender), 
Veronica amethystina and Incana (ame- 
thyst blue), lavender itself, Aconitum 
wilsoni, a few Lilium candidum, lark- 
spurs in shell-pink or salmon-rose, and 
different shades of pinks or dianthus, the 
Violet Queen, the lilac Diadematis fl. pl. 
Do not mix the yellow ‘pinks and blue 
pinks, but decide which you will have, 
and select either the Dianthus Salmon 
Queen or Eastern Queen (rose). If you 
have yellow pinks you may plant against 
the house shrimp-pink Lavatera or an- 
nual mallow. Border the front edge of 
these beds with a thick row of violet or 
lavender pansies, and the charming 
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violas, the Papilio (butterfly violet), 
Blue Perfection and lutea splendens 
(yellow). Or you may have a border of 
the lovely Carpathian harebell, or Cam- 
panula carpatica, which is six inches 
high and is a hardy perennial, with clear, 
blue blooms during the entire seasor. 
You will also find among the foxgloves 
or digitalis good shades of lavender and 
pink for these color beds. 

At one side of your garden, against a 
wall or fence (not a red brick wall), 
have a double row of hollyhocks in 
shades of salmon-rose, shrimp-pink, 
maroon and white, or you may prefer 
the bright rose tints to the shrimp 
shades, but do not mix them. The Alle- 
gheny is a beautiful variety of the 
double hollyhock, but I confess to a 
preference for the single varieties, with 
their superb colorings and good forms. 

For a summer garden have turf paths; 
they rest the eye. And plant shrubs, 
especially those with ornamental and 
permanent foliage, like Tartarian honey- 
suckle and Viburnum tomentosum, form- 
ing vistas and turnings, something out 
of view, so that you will come suddenly 
upon a corner glowing with yellow 
bloom. Have in this corner all yellow 
and white flowers banked in green: 
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Golden-glow at the back, sunflowers, 


asphodels, white hollyhocks and dahlias, 
California poppies, yellow and white day 


lilies, yellow Japanese irises, monkshood 
or Aconitum lycoctonum, marigolds, 
Anthemis tinctoria and Kelwayii, Lilium 
elegans and candidum, while here and 
there a splendid spike of Yucca fila- 
mentosa gives a strong accent. 

The Tritoma or poker-plant would 
mix well with orange flowers in the 
shrubbery; and there are two scarlet 
flowers that would be effective in large 
clumps among the trees and greenery, 
the cardinal flower, which needs a rich 
soil, and Lychnis, or London Pride. 

Have somewhere, perhaps across the 
lower side of the garden, a straight, 
broad turf path, long enough to give 
perspective, at least a hundred feet long, 
with a goal of some kind at the end, a 
seat, arbor or rustic tea-house. Have 
hedges of shrubs on either side of the 
path, and wide borders of flowers built 
up against the green. Here you will 
have an opportunity for effective plant- 
ing. But restraint must be used in the 
choice of kinds and colors. It is a case 
for selection; several dozen varieties 
must not be crowded into one border. 
And the main difficulty will be not to 
have an emphatic clashing of shades 
among the reds, to avoid placing close 
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together the scarlets, salmons and pur- 
plish reds in grotesque array. 

Nothing is more striking than a thick 
row of cannas or gladioli at the back of 
the border, but there are few flowers 
that harmonize with gladioli; try white, 
orange and maroon flowers, certain 
shades of nasturtiums, and possibly some 
lilies, but that would be risky. Far dis- 
tant from this group you will want a 
massed profusion of Shirley poppies, 
and as they self-sow they are permanent, 
and are some of the loveliest of the 
summer blooms. Many flowers combine 
in color with the Shirley poppy, such as 
stocks, pinks, columbines, cornflowers, 
Meehan’s Mallow Marvels. 

It would be easy to separate the op- 
posing camps of reds by a section in 
blue and white: Anchusa italica, Drop- 
more variety, Delphinium belladonna, 
formosum, and F. czlestinum, monks- 
hood (under shade), blue columbine, 
Canterbury bells, Veronica longifolia, 
Platycodon mariesi (blue), white phlox, 
verbenas, hibiscus, snapdragon, the dark 
blue and pure white Japanese iris, Yucca 
filamentosa and Lilium candidum. 

A beautiful combination is Delphin- 
ium and Lilium candidum, or Yucca and 
Japanese iris. Have a group of each of 
these two combinations at the ends of a 
section, and between them the other blue 


Syrah 
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and white flowers massed together. Or 
bank them at the back against green, 
and have the lower flowers in front. 
And among the lower blue flowers you 
may scatter a few delicate pink dian- 
thus; and along the front edge have a 
broad border of blue and pink forget- 
me-nots. 

It is almost impossible to lay out a 
garden to every individual plant, and the 
most successful gardens are the result 
of experience. Every year some offend- 
ing color has been transplanted to an- 
other part of the garden, borders have 


been altered, enlarged, simplified; some- 


flowers have been uprooted, others 
added. Inharmonious colors, if not 
transplanted, may be separated or modi- 
fied by clumps of white flowers. 

We want particularly to remember, in 


laying out a summer garden, that it is - 


easier to produce commonplace results 
with annuals than with perennials; that 
it will require more thought to be dis- 
tinctive. There are two ways of show- 
ing our individuality: either by a well- 


thought out scheme of planting or by: 


the selection of choice 
flowers. 

It is a good rule not to let your flow- 
ers go to pods for the purpose of using 
your own seeds. Pick your flowers and 
buy seeds, not from a local florist, or 
from the department store, but from 
reliable seedmen and nurseries. Do not 
buy ordinary varieties of flowers. Do 
not, above everything else, buy packets 
of mixed seeds, unless they are special 
color mixtures, such as white and laven- 
der shades, or pink, yellow and salmon 
shades. But it is better to make your 
own color combinations. So-called “mix- 
tures” are cheaper and_ necessarily 
poorer. 

Choice varieties of all flowers are 


varieties of 
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the named varieties, and the slight 
difference in expense, especially with 
seeds, is more than worth the great 
difference in quality. As an example, 
sweet peas, which are in almost every 
summer garden, may be unusual or they 
may be commonplace; the small, pur- 
plish-pink kinds are worse than indiffer- 
ent, while the grandiflora carmine, buff, 
maroon, primrose and deep rose have 
beauty and character. 

We do not want to keep in ruts. Of 
what advantage is it for horticulturists 
to produce thousands of new and beau- 
tiful varieties of flowers, if we do not 
advance in taste with them, and if we 
still fill our gardens with ordinary plants. 

Let us leave behind the favorites of 
the carpet-bed period—the petunias, 
portulacas and pelargoniums, the bal- 
sams and begonias, coleus, cockscomb, 
candytuft and fuchsias, unless we grow 
the improved varieties in a picturesque 
tangle with a profusion of green, The“ 


geranium has a good claim to be kept 
in our window and veranda boxes; but 
why not select the new strains with 
large blooms? Why not try two or three 


new varieties each year, and thru selec- 
tion and elimination attain individuality ? 

Cut flowers from your own garden are 
one of the pleasures of the suburban or 
vacation place. Remember to plant green 
herbs and grasses for their foliage, to 
mix with cut flowers, and also cultivate 
delicate, feathery blooms like baby’s 
breath or gypsophila, which give a light 
effect to the other flowers. 

Do not think that because you have a 
small plot you cannot have a garden. 
Nothing is prettier than to see a 25-foot 
yard a mass of bloom. Plant something, 
even on 10 feet of land, and have flow- 
ers, even in a soap box. 


Princeton, N. J. 








The New Housekeeping Movement 


BY GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 


{Mrs, Child is the business manager of the Housekeeping Experiment Station at Cedar 


Gate, Darien, Conn. 


She is now planning to’build a “model home” to illustrate still further 


what can be done to ease the housekeeper’s burdens.—Epiror.] 


O most of us the value of preserv- 
T ing the individual home and the 
family group is not open to de- 
bate, but is an axiom of our civilization. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the 
attitude of the home toward organized 
society is in these days somewhat apolo- 
getic. We hear more and more fre- 
quently, and with increasing emphasis, 
such questions as Why keep house? 
What does the home produce? ‘Does 
home-making pay? 

The first effective answer to these 
questions wis suggested by Mr. Charles 
Barnard, of the Housekeeping Experi- 
ment Station at Darien, Conn. Mr. 


Barnard had spent his life as a technical 
writer on machinery. Therefore, when 
he turned his attention to the problem of 


home-making it was natural that he 
should look at it first of all as an engi- 
neering problem; that he should ask 
himself in all seriousness: What does 
the home produce? Is it equipped for 
its specialty, whatever that may be? 
And is the result an adequate return for 
the time, money and human energy in- 
vested ? 

First and foremost among the causes 
of the widespread discontent Mr. Bar- 
nard found to be the fact that the home, 
in the material and economic sense, no 
longer produces anything, 

In times past—not so very long past, 
either—the home was an important if 
not a necessary agent in procuring the 
food, clothes and even the ready money 
required to meet the family needs. 
Land, lumber and labor were © cheap. 
Many industries were carried on in the 
home. Every house sheltered not only 
the family, but also its quota of serv- 
ants, farm hands and apprentices. The 
houses, even of people in very moderate 
circumstances, were of goodly propor- 
tions, with many rooms and generous 
outbuildings. The kitchen was the larg- 
est room in the house. Here several 
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people must work at a time dipping 
candles, preparing dried apples, trying 
out lard, quilting, knitting, sewing. Ina 
village or city, where farming was not a 
main industry, the husband usually had 
his office or workshop in the house. Thus 
the home, in a sense, was a species of 


‘factory equipped for its special business ; 


that special business being, as we said 
before, to produce a large proportion of 
what was required to meet the family’s 
material needs. 

Conditions have vastly changed since 
the days of our colonial ancestors. “The 
home is no longer a producer. Almost 
all the industries which once were car- 
ried on within its walls have been taken 
elsewhere. Cooking, baking and sewing 
have all been minimized by the excellent 
ready-made products which the market 
now offers. Laundry work is going out 
to an increasing extent and will be taken 
completely out as soon as the business 
world organizes more of the right kind 
of laundries. The economic problem of 
the home is fast becoming a simple prob- 
lem of shelter. It is evident, therefore, 
that the kind of structure so well adapt- 
ed to the needs of our ancestors does not 
meet our needs under the vastly differ- 
ent conditions of today. The high cost 
of living, lumber and living expenses all 
forbid the generous proportions of our 
colonial homes. As the home is no 
longer a factor in production we cannot 
afford larger homes than we need, or 
homes equipped for uses they no longer 
serve. 

This was Mr. Barnard’s starting point. 
He saw clearly the need of reorganizing 
the home to meet present-day needs. He 
offered no ready-made panacea, but set 
himself patiently and thoroly to investi- 
gate the housekeeping problem and work 
out a scientific solution. 

In the picturesque woods which are 
Darien’s great attraction he found a 
house suited to his purpose. Here he 
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started what has since become the 
famous housekeeping experiment stat?on. 
He announced that the station was main- 
tained for the purpose of investigating 
the housekeeping problem, of collecting 
data and testing new methods, materials 
and appliances in cooking, and general 
housework, to the end that housekeeping 
may be made less laborious, less waste- 
ful and more efficient. The result of his 
investigations was first given to the 
world thru bulletins which commanded 
the attention of progressive men and 
women everywhere. 

When Frederick W. Taylor published 
his epoch-making book calling the atten- 
tion of the business world to the enor- 
mous waste of human energy in indus- 
trial lines, Mr. Barnard saw that the 
next step in progressive housekeeping 
was to apply Mr. Taylor’s principles of 
scientific management to the home. 
Even more wasted effort was apparent 
in the home than in the business world, 
and the results were even more disas- 
trous. For the home, tho not a producer 


in the economic sense, was none the less 
producing the energy and ambition of 
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the individuals who worked in the indus- 
tries. It was therefore of the greatest 
importance that the home fulfil its func- 
tion to the best advantage and with the 
best results. 

Looking about at the homes of the 
large majority of people Mr. Barnard 
saw that discontent, restlessness and de- 
spair were the fruits of the present home 
conditions, and that this is due to two 
main causes. Not only are homes waste- 
fully equipped for uses they no longer 
perform, but they are totally unequipped 
for uses they must perform if ind‘vidual 
home life is to remain intact and to 
exercise its rightful influence. In_ the 
organization of our family life no .ac- 
count is taken of the enormous changes 
that have come in the world outside .the 
home. The whole of society has shifted 
from an individual basis to that of an 
organized and corporate body. Instead 
of dealing with the individual landlord, 
the individual merchant, the individual 
employee, the householder is subject to 
corporate holders of real estate, corpo- 
rate producers, corporate light and 
power companies, amalgamated labor 


THE LITTLE HOUSE AT DARIEN 


This is the side entrance to the Housekeeping Experiment Station at Darien, Conn., where, under condi- 
tions possible to any home, a new and better housekeeping is being worked out 
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that efficiency 


unions. At every point the home-maker 
is dependent on impersonal organized 
agencies which have, and can have, no 
consideration for his special needs and 
circumstances. The effect of all this has 
been to force the home itself into a new 
economic position. It must show its 
value as a conserver of human energy, 
an effective agent for resisting strain. 

How can the home be equipped to ful- 
fil this new function? How can it give 
the best results in individual and family 
life, and at the same.time fight the trusts, 
pay exorbitant rents, and meet the con- 
tantly soaring food bills and the still 
more exacting demands of labor. 

The answer is found in the new gos- 
pel of efficiency, the scientific manage- 
ment which has worked such miracles in 
the business world, the new study of 
economy and conservation of human en- 
ergy which, in housekeeping, means 
more than anything else conservation of 
the housekeeper’s energy. -For upon her 
depends the success of the family as an 
institution. If she can be taught to do 
her part without strain the tension of 
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ROOM AT 
The swinging door at the right opens into the kitchenet. 
and art may be simultaneously attained even in the most 
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The charm and simplicity of this little room show 
i simple home 


the whole family life will be relieved. 
Applying Mr. Taylor’s principles, the 
first care of the experiment station is to 
save the wasted time and strength due to 
faulty arrangement of the house; or 
rather to its arrangement for conditions 


that no longer exist. Simplify and co- 
ordinate, said Mr. Barnard, beginning 
with the kitchen, dining-room and pan- 
tries. These are the working parts of 
the house, and on their right arrange- 
ment depends the conservation of the 
housekeeper’s energy. There should be 
no long routes to travel between stove, 
sink and work tables; no old-fashioned 
grouping of all groceries in one place, 
all agate ware in another, all food ma- 
terials in still another. The kitchen 
processes must be co-ordinated. The 
bread box, the bread in it, the bread 
board and knife should all be kept to- 
gether. So should the materials and 
utensils used for baking. Tea, coffee, 
cocoa; teapots, coffeepots and cocoa pot 
should all be near the stove where they 
are used, and convenient to both ice box 
and dining room. 
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Next the method of work is studied. 
Rule-of-thumb methods are discarded 
and a standard best way is worked out 
for each household process, This work- 
ing out of the quickest and most -effec- 
tive method involves the study of 
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reached or handled. Straining upward, 


or the bending over of the entire body 
in performing household tasks involves 
an absolutely unnecessary and wasteful 
expenditure of energy. 

Haphazard planning is of course dis- 





A HOME-MADE CABINET 
On the right of this cabinet stands the refrigerator, with revolving shelves, next to 


it the fireless cook-stove, opposite the alcohol stove, oven, etc. 


The sink stands 


at the left of the cabinet and is only a step from the stove 


motion-saving. The housekeeper must 
learn to perform each task with the 
smallest possible number of motions and 
without any that are awkward or un- 
necessary. This also involves a study in 
arrangement. It means that things must 
be placed where they can be easily 


carded. A well worked out schedule 
and system is one of the first essentials 
in getting the best.results. Every mem- 
ber of the family must be taught to 
recognize the rights of every other mem- 
ber. Husbands, wives and children must 
respect the collective life, must all do 
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their part to fit into a harmonious plan 
which will give each member of the 
household the maximum liberty consist- 
ent with the general welfare. As the 
ability of the housekeeper to plan and to 
execute plans depends very largely on 
her training for her work, personal effi- 
ciency must be part of the new house- 
keeping. The modern housekeeper must 
learn her work if she does not already 
know it. The fact of being in her own 
home no longer serves to hide or to 
excuse inefficiency, since the results of 
it are now so disastrous and far reach- 
ing. 

Finally, due consideration must be 
given to the utensils and tools for house- 
keeping. As labor is the most expensive 
and uncertain item in the cost of main- 
taining a home, the housekeeper must, 
as far as possible, substitute for it the 
best appliances to lighten housework and 
save labor bills. By arranging the house 
properly and equipping it with the right 
tools many women are getting along 
without servants now, who formerly 
found them absolutely necessary. In 
many cases a saving of three or four 
hundred dollars a year is the result, be- 
sides a wonderful gain in the comfort 
and peace of the home. 

An intelligent study of home making 
also suggests changes in heating and 
cooking arrangements which bring about 
increased comfort as well as a great 
saving in fuel. A wonderfully simple 
and inexpensive heating system was in- 
stalled at the housekeeping experiment 
station which gave better results than 
many of the high priced furnaces. The 
aggregate household waste from coal 
ranges and furnaces each year would 


On an Old Theme 


BY SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


THE white rose seems too proud, 
But its heart is gold; 

So is the heart of my love, 
When all is told 
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suffice to run without friction 
thousands of homes. 

And now we come to a question which 
is doubtless stirring at the back of the 
mind of every woman who reads this 
article. Does scientific housekeeping 
mean that the housekeeper, the mother 
of the family, must work harder than 
ever before? No, indeed. That is the 
most wonderful part of it all. It means 
that she will get so much better results 
from her work that she will soon be able 
to create for herself conditions that will 
realize, even for her, the laborer’s ideal 
of an eight-hour day: Eight hours for 
work, eight hours for sleep, eight hours 
for recreation. What more can any 
reasonable human being desire? 

This is a day of transition for the 
housekeeper. She may not -be able to 
bu‘ld her ideal house. She may not be 
able to reconstruct her family and thus 
secure the co-operation that makes the 
perfect home. She may not be able to 
reconstruct herself so that her work is 
done to the best advantage. But a new 
day is dawning. The goal of better con- 
ditions is in sight. The home-maker 
sees ahead of her more liberty, more 
rest, more intelligent service to her loved 
ones. At last the door of the home has 
opened to the intelligence and skill that 
have made the achievements of the twen- 
tieth century so wonderful in other lines 
of endeavor. Into the home has come 
that great freedom of thought that lifts 
men and women above the limitations of 
distance, time and space. That means 
the coming of peace and happiness to 
numberless anxious and overburdened 
souls. It means hope. It means eman- 
cipation for all womankind. 

Darien, Conn, 


many 


And the red rose is passionate flame 
"Round a heart of gold; - 

So, ah so is my love 
When all is told! 











N June 25, 1910, a Jo:nt Resolu- 
() tion of Congress was approved 
by the President autnorizing the 
appointment of a commission to make a 
thoro investigation and report to Con- 
gress thru the President upon the sub- 
ject of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation, and to make recom- 
mendations respecting legislation. 

This commission held numerous hear- 
ings at Washington and elsewhere on the 
subject, and a few weeks ago transmit- 
ted these hearings, together with a re- 
port, and a proposed law providing for 
the payment of compensation by rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce to 
their employees susta‘ning injury in the 
course of their employment, and to their 
dependents in case of death resulting 
from such injury. This commission con- 
sisted of two members of the Senate, two 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the President of the New York 
Central Railroad system, and the editor 
of The Railroad Trainman, so that all 
interests were fully represented, and as 
the report was unanimous the law pro- 
posed may be regarded as fair all round. 

The common law system of liability by 
which the employer was held liable for 
damages to an employee sustaining per- 
sonal injury only when the same resulted 
from the negligence of the employer, 
with its defenses of assumption of risk, 
fellow-servant negligence and _ con- 
tributory negligence, no longer meets the 
just requirements of the modern relation 
of employer and employee. 

Nearly every civilized country in the 
world has abandoned the law of liability 
and has written in the place of it a law 
providing for definite and certain com- 
pensation to all injured employees irre- 
spective of negligence. Germany has 


had such a law for the’ past twenty-five 
years, England has provided for acci- 
dent compensation to injured workmen 
since 1896, and other countries of Eu- 
rope and the English Colonies have had 





Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


BY GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM UTAH, 


in operation similar laws for many years. 
No country which has ever adopted the 
compensation plan in place of liability 
for negligence has ever abandoned it. 
Careful observers in all these countries, 
as well as students of the subject in our 
own country, concur with singular 
unanimity in the view that not only is 
the compensation law just and equitable 
to the employees, but that it has resulted 
in substantial benefit in the way of pre- 
venting waste, reducing accidents, and 
relieving society from the burden of 
supporting indigent workmen who, be- 
cause of injury, are unable to care for 
themselves, and because of their inabil- 
ity to prove negligence on the part of the 
employer, unable to recover damages. 
‘the rules of the common law origi- 
nated at a time when the relation of 
master and servant was exceedingly sim- 
ple. The number of servants employed 
by the same master were few. They 
were brought into daily and intimate 
contact with one another; they under- 
stood one another’s characteristics, hab- 
its of care or the reverse, sometimes far 
better than the master himself. ‘There 
was reason, therefore, for holding the 
master not liable for an injury to a ser- 
vant due to the negligence of a fellow 
servant. The tools and appliances with 
which the servant performed his work 
were of simple construction, generally 
manual tools. All the conditions respect- 
ing the place where and the tools with 
which he worked were open and obvious. 
There was reason, therefore, for saying 
that the servant who voluntarily entered 
or voluntarily continued in the service 
under such circumstances assumed the 
natural risks of the employment. More- 
over, the master was brought into daily 
and close contact with his servants and 
exercised a supervisory care over them. 
Generally speaking, the relation which 
subsisted between the master and _ his 
servants was domestic in character. 
These conditions have changed in every 
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respect. Moving, and sometimes rapidly 
moving machines, often highly danger- 
ous and complicated in structure, have 
taken the place of manual tools. ‘Lhe 
simple torms of power have been sup- 
planted by the dangerous and powerful 
forces of steam and electricity. The 
servant no longer pursues his work in 
his own way surrounded by simple con- 
ditions, but he has become a human cog 
in a piece of highly complex mechanism, 
kept in motion by forces under the con- 
trol of fellow servants in a separate de- 
partment at a distance with whom he 
may never have been brought face to 
face. His master is removed from con- 
tact by the interposition of supervising 
agents, and is still further removed by 
the creation of the modern corporation. 
In these circumstances the doctrine of as- 
sumption of risk has, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, little if any application. 

The rule which absolves the master 
from liability if the injury is occasioned 
by the fault of a fellow servant, under 
these modern conditions, has in a vast 
number of cases become thoroly unjust. 


The number of employees in the service 
of one employer has been vastly in- 


creased. The New York Central Ra‘l- 
road System, for example, employs more 
than 100,000 men. Under the simple 
conditions which prevailed at the time 
the common law rules originated acci- 
dents did not happen if the master and 
his servants pursued their work in a 
normal and ordinarily careful — way. 
Accidents were usually the result of 
somebody’s negligence; hence negli- 
gence being the controlling circumstance 
in cases of personal injury, was natu- 
rally made the basis for recovery or de- 
fense. Today, however, perhaps more 
than one-half of all accidents to work- 
men result in a greater or less degree 
from the inherent dangers of the em- 
ployment, and should, therefore, be re- 
garded as risks of the industry itself, to 
be borne by the industry, just as it bears 
the expense of the wear and tear and 
accidental destruction of the machinery. 

Even the doctrine of contributory neg- 
ligence has become inapplicable in a 
large number of cases to which under 
other conditions it formerly applied 
without injustice. The railway em- 
ployee, for example, in the operating 
service is compelled to do his work often 
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under extreme pressure. Traffic accum- 
ulates in the switching yards and must 
be speedily moved or congestion results. 
Trains must be run on time or schedules 
are disarranged and collisions follow. 
The trainmen have no time for delibera- 
tion; they must act promptly. The value 
of their service often depends quite as 
much upon the celerity with which they 
perform their duties as upon their skill 
and efficiency. They are surrounded by 
constantly changing but ever present 
dangers. The exact effect of an action 
cannot always be anticipated. Under 
these circumstances the employee often 
meets with an accident which upon cool 
reflection appears to have been the result 
of carelessness, but which in reality was 
due to the hasty choice of the more dan- 
gerous method of doing the work forced 
by the necessity for immediate action, 
The changed conditions thus briefly 
alluded to have been recognized in this 
country to a greater or less extent, and 
the resulting injustice sought to be 
avoided by modifying the various rules 
of the common law. The doctrine of 
assumption of risk, for example, has 
been modified so as not to apply where 
the master has failed to furnish safety 
devices required by statute. The fellow- 
servant rule has been altered so as not 
to apply where the servant injured is 
subject to the direction of a superior 
servant or where they are engaged in 
separate departments of service, and the 
doctrine of comparative negligence has 
been substituted for the common law 
rule of contributory negligence. In some 
States the common law is still main- 
tained in practically its original form, in 
others slight changes have been made, 
and in still: others changes have been 
of a radical character. There is an en- 
tire lack of harmony in the legislation 
of the various States, but the legislation 
all indicates a growing dissatisfaction 
with the common law system of lia- 
bility. In the opinion of the commis- 
sion, it is not so much the details of 
the system which are at fault as it is the 
basic principles underlying the whole 
theory of liability for fault. There 
should be a frank recognition that the 
common law liability of the master for 
negligence, with its controlling defenses, 
has been outgrown, and that we should 
put in the place of it a compensation law 
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which recognizes as the ground of re- 
covery only the fact of injury resulting 
to the workman in the course of his em- 
ployment. 

‘This is the purpose and the under- 
lying principle of the bill now before 
Congress. it provides that every com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce by railroad shail pay 
compensation in amounts as specified in 
the bill to any of its employees who, 
while employed in such commerce, sus- 
tains personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of such employ- 
ment; abolishing all common law and 
existing statutory remedies. It would 
be impossible and undesirable here to go 
into the details of the proposed law, but 
they have been long and carefully con- 
sidered, and the manner of payments, 
the amounts to be paid for various de- 
grees of injury, and the methods of ad- 
justment are all specified, after a thoro 
investigation, comparison and computa- 
tion, with a view to saving the injured 
employee the cost of litigation. 

‘lhe present System is wasteful. It 


enables some employees who can show 
to a jury that the employer was negli- 
gent to recover damages, sometimes in- 
adequate, sometimes fair, sometimes ex- 
tortionate, while the majority of em- 
ployees who are injured, not being able 
to prove negligence, must bear the sole 


burden of the loss. While large judg- 
ments are sometimes obtained, a great 
proportion of the money paid in satis- 
faction goes into the pockets of counsel 
and is dissipated in other ways before it 
reaches the pockets of the employees. 
Litigation is often prolonged for years, 
and the injured man and his family in 
the meantime are compelled to live upon 
the charity of the public or upon the con- 
tributions of the workmen’s associations. 

Nearly every civilized country in the 
world except the United States has 
adopted the compensation plan and it 
has been in successful operation for 
twenty-five years and upward. Such 
laws, in the opinion of all intelligent ob- 
servers, have operated to bring about 
better relations between employer and 
employee, eliminate waste, reduce acci- 
dents and promote justice. No country 
which has adopted the system has ever 
returned to the old law of liability for 
negligence, which in itself is striking if 
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not conclusive proof of the wisdom of 
the change. 

One of the greatest benefits obtained 
by this change in the United States will 
be the reduction of accidents. By pro- 
viding that the carrier shall be absolutely 
liable for every accident to its employees 
resulting in disability or death, we ap- 
peal to the strongest incentive, self-inter- 
est, to devise and adopt every possible 
precaution. 

The tendency of the existing law is to 
cover up and conceal the real cause of 
an accident. The employee when in- 
jured bends every effort in the direction 
of establishing his employer's negli- 
gence; the facts are too often distorted 
and misrepresented in order to establish 
this element. On the other hand, it is 
to the interest of the employer to distort 
and misrepresent the facts so as to dis- 
prove or minimize his own negligence or 
prove or exaggerate the negligence of 
the employee. In this double distortion 
the real truth does not appear. A com- 
pensation law will strongly tend to rem- 
edy this condition, because when the em- 
ployer knows that for every accident he 
must pay a definite amount, and the em- 
ployee knows that. he must receive a 
definite amount as full compensation 
irrespective of the cause of the accident, 
the temptation to misrepresent, distort 
Or conceal the facts will have been elim- 
inated. Having ascertained the truth 
respecting the manner in which accidents 
occur, we shall be able to devise and 
apply remedies for their prevention with 
greater certainty and effectiveness. 

The only exception which the bill 
makes to the railroad’s responsibility to 
pay is where it is proved that the acci- 
dent was occasioned by the wilful inten- 
tion of the employee to bring about his 
own injury or the injury of another, or 
where it is the result of intoxication 
while on duty. 

While the bill is confined to the rail- 
roads, a vast number of employees will 
come under its operation. According to 
statistics carefully gathered by the com- 
mission, there are employed in the rail- 
road service of the country in round 
numbers 1,700,000 men, with an aggre- 
gate pay roll of nearly $1,200,000,000, 
embracing 250,000 miles of railroad, and 
involving an investment of between 
18 and 20 billions of dollars. These rail- 
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roads are paying out under existing laws 
slightly more than $10,000,000 per an- 
num for personal injuries and deaths 
among their employees, but perhaps not 
more than half of this amount ever 
reaches the employees, the other half be- 
ing paid out tor counsel fees and other 
wise, as already shown. Under the pro- 
posed bill the railroads will pay out 
approximately $15,000,000, and under 
the safeguarding provisions of the bill 
substantially all of it will reach the em- 
ployees. These payments are to be made 
periodically, and inasmuch as the de- 
ferred payments will remain in the hands 
of the railroads for use for varying peri- 


ods of time, the aggregate net expense’ 


to the companies will be somewhat re- 
duced from these figures, but as nearly 
as can be estimated, the bill will add to 
their expenses about 25 per cent, In 
other words, for every dollar which the 
railroads now pay, they will under the 
proposed law pay to their employees 
$1.25, while for every dollar which the 
employees now receive they will under 
the proposed law receive nearly $3. 
While some employees who could be 
able to prove negligence will receive less 
than they might receive at the hands of 
a jury in the form of damages, the em- 
ployees taken as a whole will without 
the slightest doubt receive vastly more 
than they could possibly expect under 
existing law or any reasonable modifica- 
tions of existing law which could be con- 
stitutionally framed. 

As already stated, the effect of such 
a law will be to reduce the number of 
accidents. In round figures, approxi- 
mately 4,000 men are killed every year 
in the railroad service and 75,000 to 
80,000 sustain injuries of a more or less 
serious character. Aside from the loss 
of wages which this entails upon the em- 
ployees or their families, the economic 
loss to the country is enormous, involv- 
ing as it does the loss of over 50,000,000 
days’ work per annum. If no other 
reason existed for the passage of this 
law save the reduction of this appalling 
destruction of life and limb and this tre- 
mendous economic loss, the law would 
be amply justified. 

The law provides that payments shall 
be made periodically—in case of total 
disability lasting for the life of the in- 
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jured—instead of in lump stims, which 
will prove of great advantage, avoiding 
the loss thru bad investment which at 
present so often follows the reception of 
a lump sum by those not experienced in 
financial affairs. And incidentally, the 
benefit to society of this system of pay- 
ments must not be overlooked. Even 
among those who are able to recover 
under existing laws the money is often 
badly invested or expended, and the in- 
jured employee and his dependents are 
forced to depend upon public charity. 
The system of periodical payments as 
arranged in the proposed law will insure 
the support of the injured and his family 
thru the industry which occasioned the 
injury. 

The bill provides, in the absence of 
voluntary settlement, for adjusters of 
compensation who are to be under Gov- 
ernment pay in order that they may be 
in no way dependent upon either the 
railroad or the employees, thus insuring 
impartiality. This expense to the Gov- 
ernment will not be great, comparatively 
speaking, and when we remember that a 
very large proportion of the time of all 
the district judges is at present taken up 
with personal injury litigation of this 
character, and that under the proposed 
law the dockets of the courts will be 
almost entirely cleared of these cases, it 
is evident that the reduction in court ex- 
penses will go far toward meeting, if not 
entirely covering, the aggregate ex- 
penses of the adjusters. 

I believe the proposed law to be a wise 
and sane solution of the problem. If it 
shall be enacted its influence should and 
doubtless will extend beyond its own 
limits as a progressive step which will to- 
some extent guide new legislation along 
these lines in the various States of the 
Union. We have lagged far behind the 
other countries of the world in begin- 
ning this reform. The last four or five 
years, however, have witnessed the ap- 
pointment of many State commissions 
who have thoroly investigated the sub- 
ject, and the passage of compensation 
laws in several of the States, and it is 
only a question of a short time until this 
just, humane and advanced method of 
compensating injured workmen will be 
universal thruout the country. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 
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The Heart of Brittany 


THE keynote of M. le Braz’s Brittany 
is found in the proverb which he quotes 
as epigraph for one of his provincial 
tales: “Between the old man and the 
child there is only life; and life is so 
little.” There is no subject which so 
captivates the Breton imagination, writes 
the author of The Night of Fires,* no 
subject with which he is so much at 
home, as that of death. “For him, to die 
is simply to emigrate.” 

And so it is that M. le Braz, successor 
of that line of nineteenth century poets, 
conteurs and savants who have made 
Brittany known as a treasury of folk 
lore, fidelity and mysticism, has written 
the “Legend of Death,” and, in the vari- 
ous yellow-backed volumes which -have 
been published at Paris, many short 
stories and sketches of the ways in which 
l’ Ankou—Death—comes to gather in his 
harvest. He tells us also of the customs 
which Bretons use in celebrating funeral 
rites and the feasts of saints, who, as 
often as not, are recorded only in pro- 
vincial hagiography: rites that have 
changed comparatively slowly in the 
back-country, since the proverb which 
we read in Brizeux’s “Wisdom of Brit- 
tany,” The old customs are the good 
customs, is one which has been lived as 
well as repeated. No noun occurs more 
frequently in the book, The Night of 
Fires than Death: yet the pervading 
spirit of the work is not gloomy. We 
would not deny to M. le Braz’s Brittany 
the distinction of melancholy; but what 
is more pleas‘ng than such a grave 
melancholy as is at once restrained, and, 
at proper intervals, relieved by its inter- 
preter’s natural geniality? 

M. le Braz is fortunate in having for 
translator a friend who not only knows 
and loves Brittany, but is on her own 
account a writer of more than commonly 
suggestive travel books. Mrs. Gostling 
has admirably performed her present 





*Tue Nicut or Fires anb OTHer Breton Srupres. 
By Anatole le Braz. Put into English by Frances M. 
Gostling. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.30, 


task in rendering into English which 
parallels in simplicity and emotion the 
French of her original. The accounts of 
the fires lighted in honor of St. Peter, 
and of “The Night of the Dead,” the 
narratives entitled “The Child of the 
Yeun,” “A Summer Funeral” and 
‘Easter in Iceland,” are drawn from 
different volumes, but are one and all 
moving and sincere examples of the 
work executed by a truly cosmopolitan 
provincial: a writer who, born “in the 
tiny village of Saint Servais,” sought 
learning, as he tells us, that he might 
“show the world the unknown beauties that 
are in my race. I began with the folklore— 
that is to say, with the study of all which is 
deepest in the Breton soul. I passed years 
talking with the old folk, watching them live, 
work, dream. All that I have done, therefore, 
is to give an artistic form to what I have 
seen and felt, seeking to lay less stress on my 
own dreams, than on the dreams of my peo- 
ple.” 

And M. le Braz has made known the 
beauties of his people, not to France 
alone, but to a number of English and 
American readers that is constantly in- 
creasing. Celticism is today a popular 
study, and life and literature are alike 
the richer for it. 

In M. le Braz’s “The Land of Pardons” 
Mrs. Gostling translated a book that has 
already become popular as an informal 
guide to certain parts of Brittany. The 
new volume of tales and studies has for 
its scenes a more sequestered portion of 
the Bretagne bretonnante. The soul of 
an ancient province finds here partial ex- 
pression. No one but M. le Braz could 
have written the book, partly because 
few writers, even among natives of the 
province, would be so welcome at the 
hearthstones and bonfires of the naive 
population. Nor could any one but Mrs. 
Gostling have translated it with such 
admirable naturalness and understand- 
ing. No doubt the vividness of the 
printed page is intensified for readers not 
familiar with its scene by the photo- 
graphs from which the many illustra- 
tions are reproduced. 
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The Stars and Their Path-Finders 


Hinks’s Astronomy: contains about 
the same amount of reading matter 
that will be found on seven or eight 
pages of an ordinary newspaper. In 
this compass it gives, in the best sense 
of the term, popular accounts of astron- 
omers and observatories, the sun, 
moon, planets, comets, meteors, stars, 
nebulz, Milky Way, celestial measure- 
ments, and the laws of gravity. Within 
the space at command these topics can- 
not be treated exhaustively, but the 
author, who for many years has been 
dealing with astronomical facts at first 
hand, has with rare judgment selected 
salient matters for ,presentation and 
joined them together into a consistent 
whole, so that when one has finished 
reading the book he feels that he has 
been instructed at every page and that 
he has obtained some indications of the 
present state and tendencies of astron- 
omy. There is little in the book that calls 
for adverse criticism. To one who has 
seen that moon creep over the face of 
the sun at the time of a total eclipse and 
watched the corona grow in brightness 
during the last half minute before the 
disappearance of the last portion of the 
sun’s disk, the statements—‘So long as 
the slightest segment of the sun remains, 
no corona is to be seen; so long as even 
a single bead of light on the moon’s limb 
marks where the sun is shining thru the 
notch of a lunar valley, the corona re- 
mains invisible’—will be attributed to 
the author’s misfortune, as he tells us in 
the book, in having clouds prevent his 
seeing the only total solar eclipse which 
he has gone to observe, and to his hav- 
ing placed too much reliance in the de- 
scriptions of those who have written 
more for effect than in accordance w’th 
fact. Hinks’s Astronomy is a present-day 
statement of facts and tendencies, com- 
pressed into small space, without embel- 
lishment. 

On the other hand, Olcott’s Star 
Lore of All Ages* deals with the em- 





‘Astronomy. By Arthur R. Hinks, Chief Assistant, 
Cambridge (England) Observatory. t12mo, pp. 256. 
A volume of the Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

2Star Lore or Att Aces. A Collection of Myths, 
Legends and Facts Concerning the Constellations of 
the Northern Hemisphere. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 453 
By William Tyler Olcott. New York: G, P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $3.50. 
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broideries of the subject: those poetic 
fancies which have attached themselves 
to the constellations, and which thru 
many centuries have been the common 
literary property of all civilized and semi- 
civilized peoples. The book treats gen- 
erally of the mythology of the constella- 
tions; of the beliefs and traditions con- 
cerning the stars and star groups, and 
only incidentally of recently acquired sc:- 
entific facts. It is a well-made book, 
beautifully printed, with diagrams of the 
leading star groups and constellation 
figures, and with numerous full-page 
halftones of noted works of art, temples, 
etc., which in one way or another are as- 
sociated with the traditions and beliefs 
concerning the stars. The author has 
brought together much interesting in- 
formation and presented it in a very 
readable manner. He has given enough 
to satisfy the demands of the general 
reader, without entering into such tech- 
nicalities as would render the book bur- 
densome. 

A third textbook of astronomy, no 
less curious in its title than “The 
Geography of the Heavens,” that was 
popular sixty years ago, is Albert Ross 
Parsons’s Road Map of the Stars.’ It is 
an admirable chart to find the stars at 
any hour of any night, there being forty- 
eight brilliant small charts of stars on a 
blue-black background, each chart of the 
size of a small sheet of note paper, and 
all pasted on a large linen sheet to be 
folded up. The same charts are also in 
a small book, with definitions and in- 
structions for use. Nothing could be 
made more convenient for one wishing 
to learn the constellations and stars. 


As for The Great Star Map,’ by 
the Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Oxford, it is a work in- 
tended for intelligent readers, but is 
sufficiently popular. The great map of 
the stars herein described is made by 
photography, and, as completed, on 
paper, weighs two tons. Work has been 
going on it for twenty-five years, This 
must not be confounded with the Har- 
vard map, a smaller one, and for other 


8Tue Roap Map or THE Stars. By Albert Ross 
Parsons. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $3. 

*Tue Great Star MAP. Being a brief general ac- 
count of the international project known as the Astro- 
graphic Chart. By H. H. Turner. 16mo, pp. vi, 169. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. I. 
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purposes than measurement more con- 
venient. Professor Turner gives the 
history of this great map of the sky, 
tells of the difficulties encountered, the 
discoveries made, with diversions as to 
new stars and the asteroid Eros related 
to the work of the photographing of the 
heavens. A reader will find much of the 
new discoveries, such as the number, 
d'stance and drift of the stars. 

Finally, A Beginner's Star-Book’ is, 
like two of the volumes mentioned 
above, nothing other than a guide to the 
heavens. It is purely observational. It 
tells with fulness and clearness what one 
can see with opera-glass, field-glass, or 
small telescope. It is not a treatise on 
astronomy, and the reader is not puzzled 
with mathematics or the mystery of sol- 
stices or nodes; nor wil! he be told any- 
thing else known or guessed which he 
cannot see. He is given a guide what to 
look at and admire thru his glass, as Ten- 
nyson said to Lockyer, “Let us look at a 
double star,” and he took the astrono- 
mer to his two-inch telescope. This is 
the best way for a beginner, or for the 


ordinarily intelligent inquirer, just as it 
is better first to know plants before 


studying their ecology. Accordingly, 
nothing will be learned of the drift of 
stars, or of the canals of Mars, or of the 
cause of the mountains on the moon, nor 
a world of new stars. But excellent 
plans and diagrams of the stars are 
shown, and then the reader is told just 
what to see for himself; and beyond this 
there are only admirable copies of the 
finest nebulz from the Yerkes Observa- 
tory. 


The Life of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, Friend of 
the Small College and of Missions. By 
Edward F. Williams. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons has had a unique 
if not remarkable career. The first sev- 
enty years of his life he spent in gaining 
his educational equipment and amassing 
a great fortune. Then, suddenly, at the 
hight of his business success, but with 
years enough behind him to warrant 

5A BEGIN NER’S STar-Boox. An easy ‘guide to the 
stars and the astronomical uses of the opera-glass, the 
field-glass and the telescope. By Kelvin McKready. 

With Charts of the Moon, Tables of the Planets, and 

Star Maps on a New Plan, Including Seventy IIlus- 


trations. Large 8vo, pp. vi, 148. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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complete retirement, he exchanged the 
familiar work of acquisition for the 
laborious task of spending five million 
dollars in ways that would be most ad- 
vantageous to his country and humanity. 
Influenced by experience, careful in- 
vestigation and a shrewd forecast of the 
trend of development, Dr. Pearsons 
vhose the small denominational schools 
and colleges as the main objects of his 
henefactions, and for more than twenty 
years he worked with all his old ardor 
und skill to locate in the most productive 
places and under the most favorable con- 
ditions his many gifts. Scores of strug- 
gling institutions all over the United 
States, and some in foreign lands, have 
been awakened to vigorous life and 
started on new careers of enlarged use- 
fulness by the wise giving and personal 
encouragement of Dr. Pearsons. Mr. 
Williams’s story of the Doctor’s life, and 
particularly of his philanthropic labors, 
is well told, and furnishes a great_object 
lesson of wisdom in the expenditure of 
wealth. The closing chapters show be- 
yond doubt that Dr. Pearsons discovered 
a modern method by which a camel may 
pass thru a needle’s eye. 


The Constitution and Law of the Church 
in the First Two Centuries. By Adolph 
Harnack, Professor of Church History 
in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by F. L. Pogson, M.A., Edited 
by H. D. A. Major, M.A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

The question of the organization of the 
early Church has more than a historical 
interest because various branches of the 
Christian Church today appeal to that 
period as a final authority and not mere- 
ly for instruction in following its suc- 
cesses and avoiding its mistakes. In 
fact, the desire to justify the present by 
the example and teaching of that distant 
past drives many interpreters to what 
Harnack calls the “ecclesiastical” as dis- 
tinct from the “historical” standpoint, 
and creates an opposition mure acute 
than in any other department of Church 
history. The two men who have done 
more than any others to make clear the 
historical forces which led to the forma- 
tion of the Catholic constitution of the 
Church which obtained at the close of the 
second century are Professor Harnack, 
of Berlin, and Rudolph Sohm, professor 
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of law in the University of Leipsic, 
whose great work, “Kirchenrecht,” ap- 
pearing in 1892, placed him in the first 
rank of investigators in this field. Sev- 
eral years later Professor Harnack re- 
viewed the whole matter in a_ succinct 
form in an article in the Protestant Real- 
Encyclopedia. In 1909 Professor Sohm 
returned to the subject in his “Wesen 
und Ursprung des Katholizismus,” in 
which he took Harnack sharply to task 
and went so far as to deny that there 
were any local organizations at all in 
early Christianity. In the present vol- 
ume we have a translation (well per- 
formed) of Professor Harnack’s Ency- 
clopedia article somewhat enlarged, 
Sohm’s view as given by Harnack with 
the latter’s criticism of it, and some of 
Professor Harnack’s related essays. 
Both writers agree that the earliest con- 
ception of the Church was that of a 
heavenly or ideal society without any 
earthly form, authorized or otherwise, 
but they disagree in their views of the 
manner in which this ideal became incor- 
porated in a visible institution. Pro- 
fessor Harnack holds that the local forms 
and necessary organizations present in 
germ from the very beginning slowly in- 
creased in power until they I‘mited and 
finally controlled the spiritual elements, 
while Professor Sohm contends that ec- 
clesiastical law and organization were 
born of the natural attempt on the part 
of the spiritual elements to dominate and 
control the whole life. The volume is 
compact, closely reasoned, vigorous and 
scholarly to a remarkable degree. It is 
a great advantage to have these diver- 
gent views presented together and in a 
comparative way. The book forms a 
valuable compend of the sources and 
present state of knowledge of the entire 
subject. 


The American People, A Study in National 
Peychology. By A Maurice Low. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Vol. 
II. $2.25. 

It would be difficult for any one to 
write two good-sized volumes on the 
“American People,” such as those of 
which the second is before us, without 
frequently telling the exact truth. It 
would be extraordinarily hard for Mr. 
Low to do it, for he is a trained and ex- 
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perienced journalist, with a wide knowl- 
edge of the United States of today. It 
must, therefore, be admitted that his 
book is often a useful guide for the 
reader who wants to know his country 
better. It is well written in an easy 
journalistic style, and some of the epi- 
grams (that his publishers have so kind- 
ly printed on a separate sheet for our 
use) are not only pointed but helpful. 
Yet the work is neither history nor phil- 
osophy. Mr. Low has not escaped the 
dangers that beset the historical philoso- 
pher. The more facts the historian 
knows, the greater is his reluctance to 
frame resounding generalizations, for 
nothing is more elusive than a cause, 
unless it be a motive. The knowledge 
of Mr. Low is derived from standard 
secondary works, which he often quotes, 
In these he has read enough to know the 
obiter dicta of their writers, and be mis- 
led by them. He has sometimes fol- 
lowed up their footnotes and read 
passages in the original documents, 
which he spreads elaborately in his own 
notes. But he shows no sign of either 
first-hand knowledge of the facts or in- 
timate acquaintance with the work of 
the leading historical scholars who are 
today re-writing American history. His 
greatest familiarity is with works like 
his own, in which temper and tempera- 
ment are of higher consequence than 
sources, and in which is always to be 
found a truer portrait of the writer than 
of the subject. It adds to the value of 
his work that Mr. Low is fair and toler- 
ant. We can commend heartily his 
chapter on immigration. But what are 
we to do with him when he elevates the 
Spanish War into a primal cause? 
When he describes the Federal Constitu- 
tion as “a monumental episode” (273), 
and says that it was “born with full 
stature” (274), we fear that his his- 
torical reading has been more flimsy than 
his sixteen-page bibliography would sug- 
gest. We have searched his pages in 
vain for a recognition of the social bear- 
ings of the open hinterland that so in- 
creased the importance of material 
things and colored the imagination of 
the United States during its first cen- 
tury. Yet we have enjoyed his book, 
even if it is not, either in acumen or in 
learning, a second Bryce. 
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Woodrow Wilson: The Story of His Life. 
By William Bayard Hale. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1 
(cloth) ; 50 cents (paper). 

William Bayard Hale’s story of the 
life of Woodrow Wilson, contributed to 
a monthly magazine, has now made its 
appearance in book form. The biog- 
raphy is an intelligent performance and 
the biographer proves on more than one 
page not only appreciation of the edu- 
cator and leader, but also his own inde- 
pendence of judgment. - The narrative 
opens with an account of Governor Wil- 
son’s Scotch-Irish ancestry, his boyhood 
in Georgia, and his education at David- 
son College and at Princeton. The biog- 
rapher makes nothing clearer than what 
Mr. Bridges terms Wilson’s “confident 
selection” of his work as an undergradu- 
ate, his “easy indifference” to all sub- 
jects not pertinent to his purposes, 

“His business in college apparently was to 
train his mind to do what he wanted it to do. 
pis His mind had now settled definitely 
upon the public career, His purpose in 
Princeton was a clear and single one of pre- 
paring himself for public life. . . . He be- 
gan to practise the elective system ten years 
before Princeton did.” : 
Subsequently the electionist studied law 
at the University of Virginia, hung out 
a shingle at Atlanta, returned to aca- 
demic study at Johns Hopkins, and 
taught the science of government in 
Bryn Mawr College, Wesleyan College 
and Princeton. At the latter institution 
he was, as we all know, called to succeed 
Dr. McCosh as Princeton’s first lay 
president. The battle which Dr. Wilson 
fought for his ideals of student democ- 
racy and of a more than nominal educa- 
tion is one which has re-echoed thruout 
the country, and all that we care to say 
of it here is that Dr. Hale’s narrative 
seems to us reasonably fair while not 
fa‘ling to emphasize the clear-sighted- 
ness and far-sightedness of the college 
president. Dr. Hale is a journalist, and 
he has brought the story up to date, giv- 
ing a chapter to Woodrow Wilson's year 
as Governor of New Jersey, where his 
work and influence have accomplished 
more than the thoroness of his canvass 
as a Presidential candidate might lead 
us to suppose. Probably the author of 
this biography had not thought of writ- 
ing a campaign document, but its value 
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on this side is not to be slighted. We 
wish that there were other candidates 
for the Presidency whose careers might 
yield as much of interest and inspiration ! 


The Bauble. By Richard Barry. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.20. 
Not every author would have the per- 
spicacity and the courage to characterize 
his novel in its title. The Bauble is just 
that. Mr. Barry has a fixed delusion 
concerning the iniquity of the movement 
for woman suffrage which hampers him 
as anovelist. The heroine of The Bauble 
is a silly young woman who sees a suf- 
frage parade and runs away from her 
husband because he “forgets to kiss the 
baby” and, incidentally, herself, when he 
comes home late to dress for dinner. 
The subsequent pages are a disgusting 
succession of unsavory episodes in the 
different camps of the suffrage army. 
The caricature of the leaders is broad 
and offensive. A belief in the justice of 
equal rights no more implies immorality 
and neglect of home duties than the con- 
viction that there should be further 
tariff revision. Women like Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary Livermore, Frances Wil- 
lard, Jane Addams, and many others 
whose names come to mind, are the best 
refutation of Mr. Barry’s slanders. 


New 


Literary Notes , 


....Walter Camp of football fame has just 
published Auction Bridge Don’ts (New York: 
The Platt & Peck Company; 50 cents). If you 
play bridge you may buy this book; otherwise 
don't. 


...-From the Macmillan Company we re- 
ceive a new edition of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, edited with a competently prepared 
introduction, notes and glossary by Professor 
W. D. Armes (pp. 346, 16mo, 60 cents) 


....Readers will find in A Life of Martin 
Luther (Smith & Lamar; $1), by Lovick 
Pierce Winter, an attractive and enthusiastic 
biography of the great reformer, based upon 
secondary sources. Special prominence is 
given to Luther’s early development and his 
break with the Roman Church. 


....Moffat, Yard & Co. have been publish- 
ing Our American Holiday Series, which aims 
to supply material in the way of prose and 
poetry for school use. The two newest vol- 
umes, compiled by Robert H. Schauffler ($1 
each), are “Flag Day” and “Independence 
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Day.” These anthologies are varied in selec- 
tion, each closing with practical suggestions 
for the teacher and settlement worker. 


....The essays of Mr. Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson included in Living Waters, or Rivers 
to the Ocean Run (Funk; $1.20) reveal the 
potential energies of the spirit and point to 
the fulfilment of life’s ideal by working in 
harmony with its higher laws and thus estab- 
lishing a spiritual dominion over environment, 


..A new edition of President King’s vol- 
ume on The Ethics of Jesus has been issued 
by the Macmillans in their “Standard Li- 
brary” series (50 cents). The careful schol- 
arship and sound judgment which charac- 
terize the book have already been noticed in 
these columns. It is commended to students 
of the gospels. 


....To claim that we are all on The Road 
To Joy (Harper; 50 cents) is the mission of 
Louise Collier Willcox. She adopts a certain 
axiomatic style that, mingled with varied anec- 
dote, is somewhat diverting. She preaches 
against the gospel of pain, glorying in the 
militant struggle which should gain us the joy 
of the world. 


ere moral and religious relationships 
between Christianity and Mohammedanism as 


they have been developed and revealed by 
missionary activity are discussed with fulness 
and breadth of knowledge by that veteran 


missionary of the American Board, Rev. 
George F. Herrick, in his new volume en- 
titled Christian and Mohammedan: A Plea 
for Bridging the Chasm (Revell; $1.25). 


.++The Child of the Dawn, by Arthur 
Christopher Benson (Putnams; $1.50), an al- 
legory or fantasy dealing with the hope of 
immortality in which the author attempts to 
“translate hope into visions,” makes a mild 
appeal to the speculative faculty and no doubt 
will bring enjoyment to many of the readers 
(for they are many) who have found beguile- 
ment heretofore in Mr. Benson’s ruminations. 


....The sub-title of Angie Warren Per- 
kins’s Our Year Abroad is “Random Ram- 
bles in the Old World,” and the volume is 
illustrated with pen and ink sketches by the 
author and from photographs (Badger; 
$1.50). The travels recorded range from 
Great Britain and Ireland to France, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Germany, Austria, Norway, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey and 
Greece. Altho there is nothing distinctive 
about the style or content of this volume the 
author is an intelligent traveler whose chap- 
ters stand the test of comparison with the 
other travel books which crowd our shelf, 
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....We have welcomed Dickens, Scott and 
Thackeray dictionaries, but a Dictionary of the 
Characters and Scenes in the Stories and 
Poems of Rudyard Kipling, 1886-1911, is 
more of a surprise (Dutton; $3). Mr. W. 
Arthur Young has apparently made a thoro 
job of it, and after providing a list of the 
books which is in effect a catalogue raisonné 
of generous proportions, and a dictionary of 
the stories, poems, characters and _ scenes, 
closes his volume of over two hundred pages 
with an indispensable subject-index. 


....The Woman from Wolverton, by Isa- 
bel Gordon Curtis (Century; $1.25), is the 
narrative of a simple village woman caught 
in the complexities, snobberies and imposi- 
tions of the life of diplomatic society in 
Washington. The book will be of especial 
interest to Congressmen’s wives, victimized 
by their husbands’ constituency and by social 
sharpers in the capitol city. But it is doubt- 
ful whether the woman from Wolverton will 
be considered by feminine readers the best 
type of a “home-loving, patriotic, helpful and 
loyal wife.” 


....Daily Bread, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, 
is a series of studies in the lower stage of 
human life—scenes in dialog, dramatic in 
form, but of the unrhymed staccato order of 
verse, page-filling, each scene independent of 
its neighbor, and each with its individual 
group of sufferers vividly presented—all life 
moving to one measure and little sunshine 
playing upon the dramatis personae: 


“Daily bread, daily bread— 

Bread of life and bread of labor. 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 

Hand to mouth, and no tomorrow, 
Dearth for housemate, death for neighbor.” 


(Macmillan Company; $1.2.) 


....A Literary and Historical Atlas of Eu- 
rope (Dutton; 70 cents), compiled under the 
direction of Dr. J. G. Bartholomew and issued 
as a volume of “Everyman’s Library,” will 
serve admirably to furnish the lover of his- 
tory and literature with such geographical in- 
formation as is needed to make clear his gen- 
eral reading. Besides the customary his- 
torical maps and plans, which are well done, 
one finds such unique additions as a map of 
the realm of Arthurian romance, one locating 
places mentioned in Dickens’s works, and 
another to accompany the reading of “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” An excellent gaz- 
etteer and complete index make the little vol- 
ume valuable for reference. 


....The close relation existing between re- 
ligion and economic progress, and the appli- 
cation of the law of the survival of the fittest 
to religious and ecclesiastical institutions, have 
never been more convincingly set forth than 
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in The Religion Worth Having (Houghton 
Mifflin; $1), by Prof. Thomas N. Carver, of 
Harvard. That certain types of religion fa- 
vorably affect their adherents in the economic 
struggle, Professor Carver contends, may be 
one explanation of the separation of the 
Churches from the “masses,” and this separa- 
tion is not to be construed altogether as a re- 
proach against the Churches, but at least par- 
tially as a tribute to their successful emphasis 
of those virtues which make for social and 
economic superiority. A religion which pro- 
motes ‘social efficiency, and economic and 
racial progress, is, according to Professor 
Carver, the only religion worth having. The 
style of the volume is pungent, incisive and 
clear. 


....Mr. Robert C. -Morris, who was coun- 
sel for the United States in 1903 in the ar- 
bitration of the Venezuela claims, has made 
a valuable little volume out of his arbitration 
lectures delivered at the Yale Law School 
(1904-11) which he has entitled Jnternational 
Arbitration and Procedure (New Haven: 
Yale University Press; $1.35). Tho the 
book is more historical than philosophical, 
we especially commend to students and peace 
advocates the author’s treatment of the ques- 
tion as to whether “ inaependence,” “vital in- 
terests” and “honor” are susceptible of ar- 
bitration, which, of course, he demonstrates 
they are. Those who have followed our 
great peace President’s speeches in behalf of 
the ratification of the arbitration treaties with 
England and France will appreciate Mr. Taft’s 
statement in the “Foreword” that he is “in- 
debted to Mr. Morris for much information 
contained in the volume.” 


....Centenaries are in these days madly cel- 


ebrated by all the world. The year 1912 is 
distinguished by two more-than-centenaries: 
both of them recalling geniuses of an incal- 
culable value in French history, and therefore 
in world history: Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
Jeanne d’Arc. It would be hard to find two 
names more ill assorted: the neroine of the 
vieille France, and the demi-god of French 
republicanism. Rousseau was born at Geneva 
in 1712; Jeanne was born at Domremy, in 
Champaign, five long centuries ago, on Jan- 
uary 6, according to the best authorities. 
Book-making and essay-writing about these 
figures, equal only in their distinct kinds of pic- 
turesqueness, has been tremendously stimu- 
lated. So far none of the essays on Jeanne 
drive out of mind what the poet Vigny wrote 
in his “Journal”: 

“She remains the Virgin, and the poets have always 
missed her. It was her destiny to be ever immaculate, 
even in poesy, and to find no conquerer. From 


Chapelin, who first fell at the feet of her virginity, 
down, she has yielded no one a triumph,” 
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Pebbles 


“My wife,’ said Mr. Clarke, “sent two dol- 
lars in answer to an advertisement of a sure 
method of getting rid of superfluous fat.” 

“And what did she get for the money? 
Was the information what she wanted?” 
asked Mr. Simmons. 

“Well, she got a reply telling her to sell it 
to the soap man.”—Harper’s Monthly. 


“Is your Mississippi River very much larger 
than our Thames?” asked an English lady of 
a Western visitor. 

“Larger?” answered the Westerner; “why, 
ma’am, there ain’t enough water in the whole 
of the Thames to make a gargle for the 
mouth of the Mississippi..—The Edinburgh 
Review. 


A typicaL Southern “mammy” entered the 
office of a well-known attorney, and, after 
mopping her shining brow with a bandanna 
handkerchief, said to the man at the desk. 

“Ah wants t’ git a divo’ce fom mah husban’, 
Mose Lightfoot.” 

“On what grounds?” asked the attorney. 

“He’s jes natchelly wufless,” was the reply. 

“What is vour husband’s occupation?” 

“He jes sets roun’ de house all day and 
p’tends to mind de baby.” 

“Does he take good care of the child?” 

“Deed he do not! He is too lazy. Dis 
mawnin’ he tried to make de dawg rock de 
cradle by tyin’ its tail to one ob de rockers.” 

“Did the scheme work?” 

“Land sakes, no! Mose am so evahlastin’ 
grouchy dat he couldn’t speak enough kind 
words to make de dawg wag its tail!”—Judge. 


SCHOOL ROOM ECHOES. 

Sadie Wilpan, 8A12—An author is a queer 
animal because his tales (tails) come from 
his head. 

E. Kanzer, 7A14—Wind is air in a hurry. 

Teacher—Where is Lyons? 

Weinstein, 7A13—In a menagerie. 
(Lions are, Weinstein, my boy.) 

Sigmond Ordinsky, 7B5—My 
sore since last week. 

M. Cohen, 7A2—That rubber belongs to my 
possession. « 

L. Feinberg, 8Br5—The Vulgar 
River is in Russia. 

Gertner, 7B7—-He is 
(temper). 

D. Boss, 8A2—The people that come to 
America found Indians, but no people. 

_ H. Levenstien, 8A7—The Brooklyn Bridge 
is a co-ordinate conjunction connecting Man- 
hattan with Brooklyn. 

A. Teskofsky, 8B1—Shadows are rays of 
darkness. 

C. Bernstein, 8Bt1t—Lincoln wrote the ad- 
dress while riding from Washington to Get- 
tysburg on an envelope. (“It’s true,” said 
one of our editors on seeing this.) 

—School Sixty-two. 


-(Lions.) 


shoes are 


(Volga) 


losing his tempest 
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President Taft’s Reciprocity 


Letter 


Ir has been ordinarily expected that 
the blunders of the Presidential cam- 
paign would be with the Democratic 
party; this year they are with the Re- 
publican party. The one great blunder, 
one which is disrupting the party, is that 
which sets President and ex-President 
against each other, charges made first by 
Mr. Roosevelt, then denied by President 
Taft; then repeated with mutual recrim- 
inations and charges of misrepresenta- 
tion and duplicity, such that were either 
nominated the other could not vote for 
him; and their adherents so hot with 
passion that it is not possible for them to 
cool their heat into complacency béfore 
the election in November. Conditions 
could not be more deplorable, and the 
wiser Democrats need not busy them- 
selves too actively in politics, for it is 
enough for them to sit on the fence and 
laugh. 

We do not wait to delay over the ab- 
surd tactical blunder in Massachusetts 
by which the delegates at large were al- 
lowed to be delivered over to Mr. Roose- 
velt, altho a handsome majority gave 
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their preference for Mr. Taft. - The am- 
bition of one man to be a delegate thrust 
his impertinent name on the ballot and 
“queered” the whole election. What are 
managers and bosses for if it is not to 
prevent such stupid blunders? Mr. 
Roosevelt had the sense and decency to 
absolve his electors from the duty of 
voting for him, and to ask them to vote 
for his rival. His action was in form, 
and, we are willing to believe, in spirit 
also, generally illustrative of the “square 
deal” and of justice. We do not care to 
train with the suspicious who see in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action political cunning more 
than the decent honor which the face of 
his action bears. It is better to give 
credit than it is to delve for discredit. 

But it is a more serious blunder we 
must now speak of, that of President 
Taft in publishing his private letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt with the latter’s answer, 
proving thereby that Mr. Roosevelt, who 
now denounces the Canadian treaty of 
reciprocity, favored it when it was before 
the people. Why did not. Mr. Taft rest 
satisfied with publishing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
reply and leave his own letter in prudent 
silence? It has now stirred up Canada 
and Great Britain, has been discust in 
the British Parliament, and given rise 
there to the question whether Ambassa- 
dor Bryce would not be recalled. 

Mr. Taft’s “confidential” letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt was dated January 10, I9QII. 
It was a courteous and friendly letter, 
and sought Mr. Roosevelt’s support of 
Canadian reciprocity, at least that he 
would not attack it. In it occurred this 
passage: 

“The amount of Canadian products we 
would take would procure a current of busi- 
ness between Western Canada and the United 
States that would make Canada only an ad- 
junct of the United States. It would trans- 
fer all their important business to Chicago 
and New York, with their bank credits and 
everything else, and it would increase greatly 
the demand of Canada for our manufactures. 
I see this is an argument-against reciprocity, 
made in Canada, and I think it is a good one.” 

Now, could not any one have seen in 
advance that it would never do to pub- 
lish it as the opinion of the President of 
the United States that in seeking reci- 
procity we hoped to make Canada “only 
an adjunct to the United States”? Could 
it not be seen that it would be easily 
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twisted into the confession of a plot 
against Canada? It has been so inter- 
preted, and it has probably spoiled the 
chance for reciprocity for a generation 
to come. To be sure, Mr. Taft was 
chiefly favoring it as a lowering of our 
tariff, and he thought of a financial and 
not a political adjunct ; but there it stood, 
a confession, in words, that the jingo at- 
tacks on reciprocity in Canada were jus- 
tified, and that Champ Clark’s indiscreet 
language at the time was only a frank 
admission of what our Government was 
seeking. That speech of President Taft 
in Massachusetts, containing this letter, 
was read and discust in the Cabinet 
nearly all night, and they allowed it to 
pass. Mr. Taft has not been well served 
by his official advisors on this and other 
occasions. 

So far as the public can judge from 
what is made known, Mr. Taft has en- 
tered the campaign against Mr. Roose- 
velt urged on by his Cabinet. The two 
men had been close friends. Mr. Roose- 
velt did his best to secure Mr. Taft’s 
nomination and election. So far as we 
can see, President Taft remained true to 


that friendship until he was severely at- 


tacked by Mr. Roosevelt. We believe 
that both men meant to do what was 
right, and, however they might differ in 
policy, bitter words should have been 
withheld. It does not seem to us a tact- 
ful thing that Mr. Taft should have gone 
to Massachusetts just before the primary 
election to rebut Mr. Roosevelt, goad- 
ed on tho he was. There ought to 
have been tact enough in the Cabinet to 
prevent such an unpretty exhibition of 
the difference between the two, rising 
into hostility. And now that inept Cabi- 
net: tells Mr. Taft to publish a confiden- 
tial letter which provokes Canada, as- 
tounds England, and makes Champ 
Clark shaké his sides with hilarious de- 
light ; and all the rest of the Democratic 
party laughs and crows, while waiting 
for the hour when it will have to forget 
for a time the Republican blunders in 
the difficulty it will have over the two- 
thirds rule, and the hitherto futile at- 
tempts of William J. Bryan to disrupt 
the Democratic party, as Mr. Roosevelt 
has succeeded in disrupting the Republi- 
can party. When the conservative Har- 
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mon has been brushed aside, and Wilson 
and Clark have eliminated each other, 
and the minor candidates have been 
crowded out, who will be left but Wil- 
liam J. Bryan for a fourth time—and we 
suspect that he, or any other candidate, 
could be elected. 


That Japanese Religious Confer- 


ence Again 


Ir is a remarkable fact that only one 
sect of the Buddhist priests raised any 
objection to the meeting of representa- 
tive Buddhists, Shintoists and Christians 
at Tokyo, at the request of the Japanese 
Government, to consult together and act 
together for the improvement of the 
moral conditions of the country. We 
have heard not a breath of criticism 
from Protestant or Catholic Christians 
in Japan or in the United States. We 
recall no meeting to be compared with it 
at any place or time previously, except 
the World’s Interdenominational Con- 
ference of Religions in Chicago at the 
time of the World’s Exposition there. 
But that had no particular purpose to 
accomplish, further than to advertise the 
exposition ; and we recall that it gave oc- 
casion to an interdict from Rome against 
such a meeting thereafter. Perhaps this 
meeting was not regarded by the one 
Catholic representative and his advisors 
as coming under the interdict; or, per- 
haps, that was forgotten. We have 
waited to learn if any criticism would ap- 
pear in this country, but we have ob- 
served none. 

Now, what does this mean? Simply 
this, that all religions have a common 
basis of morality; and for the protection 
of their common morality they can prop- 
erly unite. Any religion is better than 
no religion. The head of the Paris gang 
of murderers just captured and killed de- 
clared himself by his will a foe to all re- 
ligion and morality. The world was his 
enemy and he the enemy of the world. 
That marked his brand of anarchy. It 
was such enemies of morals and religion 
that attempted to murder the Japanese 
Imperial family ; and it was this outbreak 
of crime that led the Japanese Govern- 
ment to seek the aid of religion to sup- 
port morality. 
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It is not any evidence of lack of faith 
in their religion or love. of it that has 
given occasion in this country to the fel- 
lowship of Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews in not a few efforts for the public 
welfare. They work together for tem- 
perance, for health, for the moral uplift 
in every way. 

The last illustration that comes to our 
hand is the report of the Committee of 
Fourteen, whose effort it is to reduce the 
number of disorderly houses in this city. 
We observe in the list of directors Chris- 
tians and Jews indiscriminately engaged 
in the one great work of suppressing 
commercialized sexual vice. This com- 
mittee has. done fine work in the past, 
particularly in closing nearly all the 
Raines law hotels, mostly resorts of vice, 
and in securing legislation which makes 
conviction easier. It tries to shut up 
disorderly houses, and put an end to so- 
liciting in the streets. Certainly such an 


end is one in which all Jews and all sorts 
of Christians can properly unite and 
without compromising their faith. 
Religion is not all ethics, but all ethics 
is embraced in religion and commended 


by it. The Ten Commandments of Sinai 
not only begin with the worship of 
God, but they end with those duties to 
man which are the essence of common 
morality. The Apostle James teaches us 
that one cannot be religious who is not 
moral; because the visible neighbor is 
more tangible to human sense than the 
invisible God. 

Thus all religions, whether true or 
false, have at least one common object, 
to teach what seems to them good morals 
and to lift up society. In Japan they 
have begun to understand this, and so 
Shintoists and Buddhists and Protestant, 
Catholic and Greek Christians could ac- 
cept the wise invitation of the Secretary 
of Home Affairs; and so in this country 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews are 
working more together and less apart. 
They no longer fight. They respect each 
other and honor each others’ good works, 
They worship a common God, tho each 
in his own way, and they look to a com- 
mon Heaven. We remember that when 
Montefiore died the Professor of Theol- 
ogy of Princeton Seminary told the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT that he had no 
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theology which did not welcome the aged 
and pious Jew into the Christian Heaven. 
That theology would be a hateful theol- 
ogy which could shut the gates of 
Heaven against good men. Those who 
can be welcomed by angels above can 
join hands here for the uplift of man. 
And why not join also with Buddhist 
and Shintoist in Japan? In every land, 
and under whatever imperfect faith, is not 
he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness accepted of Him? We under- 
stand this better than of old; and so in 
these days our missionaries abroad do 
less fighting and more drawing than they 
did. They attack Buddha less and 
preach Christ more; and the result fol- 
lows in greater success. Courtesy and 
charity catch more converts than the 
vinegar way. There is yet room for even 
more charity and courtesy among be- 
lievers here at home also, 
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The Coming Era of Happy Dul- 
ness 


Is there to be an end of discovery and 
invention?. In our conquest of the world 
and victory over nature will there be 
nothing left to find or learn, and shall we 
reach a level of contented attainment, be- 
cause there will be no new secret to be 
discovered, no new power to be sought 
and secured ? Will all debate over so- 
cial questions end in their answer, and 
shall we reach a happy uniformity of 
monotony ? 

The earth is nearly conquered now. We 
have reached the ‘North Pole, and within 
a few months expeditions have reached 
the South Pole, and it has been proved 
that no one need go there again, Africa 
will soon be gridironed with railroads, like 
Europe, and South America will follow. 
Soon there will be no unknown regions 
for adventurers to explore; and a cen- 
tury or two later the whole habitable 
world will be possest by busy residents. 
We can already anticipate the time—for 
it is coming fast—where there will be no 
call for emigration to seek cheaper land. 

But how with inventions? We had be- 
fore conquered land and sea with our 
railroads and our steamships, and now 
within the last five years we have made 











sure the conquest of the air. Earth, air 
and sea—there are no more elements to 
subdue, for fire is also our servant. 

But beyond air, earth, sea and fire, in- 
cluded in and including them all, is the 
ether, and that too not only serves to 
connect us with the sun and stars, as it 
has done of old, but it begins to learn 
how to be the obedient errand boy of 
man. What more it can do for us we do 
not know, but we are likely to know be- 
fore long. We shall know how, for al- 
ready we begin to guess, how the chem- 
ical elements are made out of it, and how 
they may be transmuted, Possibly in a 
later age we shall learn how to break 
them up and there find a supply of heat 
when our coal mines are exhausted, if 
we do not prefer to take our heat from 
the winds and tides, or store it up more 
directly from the sun. There are not 
likely to be any other great chemical or 
physical discoveries which will much af- 
fect the conditions of humanity; or, if 
there should be, the army of laboratory 
workers will before very long have near- 
ly exhausted the hopeful clues. 

We may also expect that the social ex- 
periments that have to do with the rela- 
tions of men to each other, as employers 
and employees, rich and poor, strong in 
mind and weak, men and women, the 
rival forms of government, democratic 
or socialistic, or anarchistic, will in the 
course of some generations get threshed 
out, and we shall learn what is best. We 
shall get rid of the industrial evils we 
now condemn, and equally of those other 
destructive forces that fight social moral- 
ity and domestic peace; for we are near- 
ing a victory over them. 

At least we may hope so. If not the 
alternative will be social convulsion. A 
happy conclusion is bound to be reached 
unless the conflict destroys the order of 
society and government, culminating in 
internecine civil war. We can imagine 
those who would preserve a system of 
orderly government met by a disciplined 
combination of anarchistic forces and 
swept down to defeat. Such a defeat, 
or even a victory, might much more than 
decimate the world. It even now looks 
as if the advance in civilization, with its 
strata of society, were likely to run its 
course in race suicide and consequent 
depopulation. One nation after another 
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is ceasing to reproduce its kind. How 
will it work two centuries from now? 
There must come somehow a change in 
the progressive diminution of the birth 
rate, so marked in France, Great Britain 
and the United States, or their decadence 
and the end of their civilization will 
come; and what we see here we must 
expect in the rest of the world somewhat 
later. Equally if the industrial conflict 
now so severe does not find some relief 
the most ominous results will follow. 

But, in the words of Scripture, we are 
persuaded better things, tho we thus 
speak. The tremendous problems before 
us must find a solution. The human 
mind must be equal to it. There will be 
no dulness in the world while the solu- 
tion is being sought. There will be a 
realignment of social ethics, a new po- 
litical economy, a new Christian civiliza- 
tion. It is because we believe that truth 
when free has inherent strength, and be- 
cause justice and love, righteousness and 
peace are mightier thanselfishness, that we 
rest in the conclusions of optimistic ideal- 
ism. And when the victorious conclusion 
is once reached, a century or two hence, 
and the mastery of science over nature 
has been, as it would now seem to us, 
achieved, even then we cannot believe 
that the infinitely large and the infinitely 
small, which make up the great Infinite 
with which we are concerned, will have 
been all mastered. There will ever be 
more to learn, new conquests to be made, 
so long as man falls short of the omni- 
science and omnipotence of God. In 
Dante’s, Shakespeare’s, Milton’s day the 
range of knowledge was very limited, 
and one life could very nearly embrace 
it; now no man can know more than one 
small specialty, and he must only gaze 
blankly on all the rest. In the day of 
fuller knowledge that is coming, if the 
unattained possible is narrowed, the at- 
tained known will be greatly widened, 
and there can be no stale dulness of mo- 
notony in the student’s life even in striv- 
ing to embrace the already attained. And 
the old questions of philosophy will re- 
main for the speculative mind: 

“Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and 
Fate.” 
and the higher questions of personal 
duty and social duty, which can never 
grow stale, 
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The Industrial Workers 


Ir is not easy to keep track of the labor 
movement. This may be evidence that 
the movement is both extensive and en- 
ergetic. Collective action, like individ- 
ual behavior, breaks out in irregular and 
unexpected ways when there is vigor 
back of it. And the more abundant the 
overflowing energy, the more radical are 
some of the actions likely to be. 

It is plain that in every part of the 
western world the labor movement is be- 
coming more energetic while becoming 
also more complicated, more determined 
and more revolutionary. 


On various’ occasions we have called 
attention to new departures that have 
left parliamentary socialism so far be- 
hind that it begins to look almost like a 
conservative social force. It is true, of 
course, that the socialistic movement 1s 
bigger than parliamentary socialism, and 
it is yet to be determined whether the 
International Socialist Congress will 
“stand for” the “direct action groups.” 
If it is compelled to do so socialism will 
for a long time to come have a conserva- 
tive and a radical wing, and the radical 
wing will probably frame the platforms 
and dominate the policies. 

But the Socialist movement is by no 
means coextensive with either “the social 
revolution” or the labor movement. The 
syndicalist groups include socialists and 
anarchists. So also do the trade unions. 
At present the syndicalists are on the 
whole impatient of parliamentarism, and 
this is true also of the trade unions. 
Without being identical, syndicalists and 
trade unions are in agreement that “di- 
rect action” is more likely than political 
action to achieve practical results for 
wage earners. All syndicalists, however, 
have a revolutionary program. They de- 
mand the abolition of capitalism, and aim 
to overthrow the existing social order. 
The trade unions have hitherto accepted 
the capitalist system, and have devoted 
their efforts to obtaining immediate con- 
cessions for the amelioration of the wage 
earners’ lot. 


But now the revolutionary spirit is in- 
vading the trade union organizations. It 
threatens even to put the existing trade 
unions out of business and to substitute 
for them a new plan of labor organiza- 
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tion. The new plan is represented in 
America by the Industrial Workers of 
the World, who are exhibiting an ag- 
gressiveness out of all proportion to their 
numbers and their resources. 

The organization of labor on craft 


_lines has never been entirely satisfactory. 


It leaves the great body of unskilled la- 
bor unorganized, uneducated in labor 
policy, and undirected. From such a 
body strikebreakers can always be re- 
cruited. Also, as Tolstoy has argued, it 
creates an aristocracy, or privileged class, 
within the ranks of wage earners, and 
thereby imposes a serious obstacle to “la- 
bor solidarity.” 

The Knights of Labor movement in 
America was an attempt to substitute a 
general organization for craft unions. 
It went to the extreme of ignoring not 
only trade lines, but also industrial divi- 
sions, and tried to bring wage earners, 
irrespective of their occupations, as well 
as of their gradations of skill, into local 
assemblies. These were too miscellane- 
ous for effective co-operation, and after 
a rapid growth, culminating in 1885, the 
organization met with disaster in the 
great strikes of 1886 and rapidly went 
to pieces. 

The Industrial Workers have a more 
scientific plan. They propose to substi- 
tute organization by industries for or- 
ganization by trades. The idea is to 
bring together for effective common ac- 
tion all workers in all trades that have a 
part in producing a finished product 
ready to put on the market; for exam- 
ple, compositors, pressmen, stereotypers 
and other skilled groups employed in get- 
ting out a newspaper. 

With “industrial” organization the 
Industrial Workers would combine a 
policy of vigorous “direct action.” This 
phrase stands for many different things, 
from violence and sabotage to “passive 
resistance.” We understand that spo- 
radic acts of violence are discouraged as 
bad policy, the idea being that violence 
should be resorted to only when it can be 
waged like a revolutionary war, by ex- 
tensive and _ well-organized collective 
action. As to sabotage, opinion within 
the ranks of the Industrial Workers ap- 
pears to be divided. 

Probably chief reliance is placed upon 
the “industrial” or “general” strike, and 
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there is no difference of view upon the 
importance of terminating all time 
agreements between organized labor and 
employers. Agreements may be made 
covering all other relations, but, as the 
Industrial Workers see it, labor must 
reserve the right to quit work at an in- 
stant’s notice, so that as many groups 
as may be desired can be marshaled in 
a general strike. 

Underlying the policy of “direct ac- 
tion” in all its expressions is a doctrine 
or assumption which sharply marks off 
Industrial _ Workers and _ syndicalists 
from the older socialists. This assump- 
tion is that the most effective way to 
bring about the abolition of “capitalism” 
is to impede and limit production. This 
assumption, or philosophy, has been 
taken over from the trade unionism of 
the machinery-smashing days. Con- 
structive socialism, on the other hand, 
‘asserts the importance of continuous and 
increasing production. It even welcomes 
the capitalistic combinations or “trusts” 
as devices that will be of value when 
mankind substitutes collective or social 


ownership for class or capitalistic owner- 
ship of the means of production. 


Inevitably, a great and increasing 
body of organized wage-earners, pro- 
claiming a revolutionary purpose, dog- 
matically believing that the destruction 
of capital and the curtailment of produc- 
tion are effective means for their pur- 
pose, appealing to the least educated ele- 
ments in the industrial population, and 
teaching them that they can do their part 
in the work of overturning society by 
mere opposition and _ destructiveness, 
will be lawless in action. The Industrial 
Workers openly declare their lawlessness 
and glory in it. William D. Haywood, 
their chief, speaking at Cooper Union on 
December 21, is reported to have said: 

“Can you wonder that I despise the law? 
I understand the class struggle. I am not a 
law-abiding citizen More than that, I do not 
believe you here ought to be law-abiding citi- 
zens. . . . Let us Socialists be frank. We 
want to overthrow the capitalist system and 
establish in its place an industrial democracy. 
Why then say we are law abiding?” 

Such words call for no comment. 
They are a declaration of war. The 
Industrial Workers cannot with reason 
complain if society takes them at their 
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word, and proceeds against them as dis- 
turbers of the peace, with measures that 
the older socialism has neither merited 
nor provoked. 

& 
Politics and the Cost of Living 


In the political field at the present 
time there are vigorous campaigners 
who appear to ignore an issue of great 
weight, the rising cost of the necessaries 
of life. Last week’s market reports 
showed that the price of beef had 
reached the highest point touched in 
twenty years. Large additions to the 
prices of mutton and lamb have recently 
been made. The prices of pork and 
canned goods are very high and will 
soon be higher. To the wholesale price 
of wheat: flour 40 cents per: barrel has 
been added in thirty days. Those who 
buy potatoes know that the cost of them 
is almost without precedent. The owner 
of a meat market in a city of New 
Jersey closed his shop last week, saying 
he had not the heart to demand the 
prices which would give him a slight 
profit. To some, of course, continuous 
and large advances in the cost of the 
most ordinary articles of food have but 
little meaning. But the masses, and 
especially a large majority of the resi- 
dents of manufacturing towns, find them 
painfully interesting, and these masses 
include a great number of voters. 

We have reason to believe that a 
great many of these voters ascribe the 
increased cost of their food to the Re- 
publican revision of the tariff in 1909 
and to the Trusts. They really know 
little or nothing about tariffs, or trade 
combinations, or the extraordinary out- 
put of gold. They are quite willing to 
accept the assertion of Mr. Dix, the 
Governor of New York, that in 1909 the 
Republicans increased the duties on all 
the necessaries of life. They have said 
to themselves and their friends that the 
word of the Governor of the greatest 
State in the Union, himself a protected 
manufacturer, should be taken without 
question. We presume they have come 
to regard the prosecution of Trusts as a 
sham. They know that the Beef Trust 
defendants were acquitted. They have 
recently been assured by the Republican 
ex-President of the United States that 
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the dissolution ordered for the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco Trusts is ineffective. 
Other prominent persons point out to 
them that the price of oil has advanced 
since the orders were issued, and that 
the wealth of the Trust capitalists, as 
measured by stock quotations, has been 
much increased since this action of the 
courts. We are talking now about those 
who are not able to make investigation 
and to reach just conclusions based 
upon their own careful inquiries; those 
who cannot, for example, ascertain for 
themselves that the Republicans in 1909 
did not “increase the duties on all the 
necessaries of life.” Legislation con- 
cerning the tariff and the Trusts has 
been made by the Republican party, and 
the same party has conducted the prose- 
cution of Trust combinations. If this 
party by what it has done in these fields 
has not prevented a large increase in the 
cost of living, and is accused by its oppo- 
nents of causing or promoting that in- 
crease, it is not surprising that a large 
number of such voters as those we have 
been talking about want a change at 
Washington. 

Let us see what the Republican leaders 
have been doing for the enlightenment 
and conciliation of such men. They have 
not attempted to prove that the higher 
cost of living is due mainly to causes not 
connected with tariffs or Trusts. A few 
days ago a prominent officer of the Gov- 
ernment published a report in which lit- 
tle if any weight was given to growth of 
the annual gold output from $113,000,000 
in 1890 to more than $450,000,000 last 
year. The proof, which the official rec- 
ord contains, that in the revision of 1909 
the duties on all the necessaries of life 
were not increased has not been earnest- 
ly and persistently exhibited. So far as 
the prosecution, successful or otherwise, 
of Trusts is concerned, the effect of it 
upon the cost of living could safely be 
neglected, for that effect is a negligible 
quantity. But it has been the purpose 
of the Government to prevent advances 
and the exaction of unjust prices as re- 
sults of unlawful combination agree- 
ments. It is with respect to the tariff, 
however, that the Republican leaders 
have been notably unfortunate, from the 
point of view of those voters whose atti- 
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tude we are considering. The Demo- 
cratic party seized its opportunity and 
passed, in the House, a series of bills 
aimed at the cost of living. Because of 
Republican opposition these were not 
permitted to-become laws. The Demo- 
crats have recently passed again several 
of these bills, or bills of the same charac- 
ter, and Republican opposition again pre- 
vents the final enactment of them. But 
now the justice of these measures, in 
part, is conceded by the Republicans. 
They have surrendered their original po- 
sition. To set up against a Democratic 
bill making an average reduction of 50 
per cent. in the wool and woolens sched- 
ple a Republican bill carrying an average 
reduction of 40 per cent. is an admission 
and a surrender. It must be so regarded 
by the voters. of whom we have been 
speaking. We are considering their at- 
titude and point of view, and not the re- 
ports of the Tariff Board or the argu- 
ments of tariff experts. 

The voters we have in mind care very 
little, we presume, about the recall of 
judges and decisions, or the initiative and 
referendum. But there are a great many 
of them, and they deserve to be ad- 
dressed earnestly by campaigners. They 
were in evidence at the special election of 
1910, in the Taunton, Mass., district, 
when a Republican majority of 14,250 
was suddenly displaced by a Democratic 
majority of 5,600. Some of them were 
at work a few days later in the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., district, where a Republican 
majority of 10,160 gave way to a Demo- 
cratic majority of 5,800. These special 
elections preceded by about seven months 
the general election which deprived the 
Republicans of the House and gave it to 
the Democrats by a maiority of 66. 

Quite naturally they are ‘inclined to 
support the party. which has shown by 
its legislative efforts a desire to reduce 
their absolutely necessarv expenses, espe- 
cially because a majority of them believe, 
we think, that they have been subjected 
to unjust exactions by the party now in 
power. So far as the questions and the 
voters we have been considering are con- 
cerned, that party has not a case of the 
greatest strength, it is true, but it should 
have made the best of such as case as it 
had. This it has not done. 
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Senator Smith, of 
Michigan, conducting 
the inquiry into the 
causes of the loss of the “Titanic,” spent 
quite too much time over the irrelevant 
question whether two of the wireless op- 
erators had the right to sell their story 
of the disaster to a single paper. That 
was an entirely foreign question, and had 
nothing to do with the cause of the 
tragedy. They had reached New York, 
and told their story by word of mouth to 
a reporter, just as the other survivors 
did to other reporters. While on the 
“Carpathia” and on the high seas they 
had no chance and no authority to send 
anything that the captain did not allow. 
It was not their fault that no story of the 
wreck was sent, nothing but the lives of 
survivors and the numerous personal 
messages. When they had reached New 
York they were as free as other passen- 
gers to tell what they pleased and to 
whom they pleased. If the wireless op- 
erator on the “Titanic” received $1,000 
and the operator on the “Carpathia” $850 
it was their business, and all they had to 


Senator Smith’s 
Examination 


say was published as speedily as possi- 
ble, but in the journal which had the en- 


terprise to get exclusive news. That 
these poor men, meagerly paid, one of 
whom had lost all his belongings, and 
both of whom had been heavily tasked, 
got a handsome price for their stories, 
does not seem to us a wrong to Senator 
Smith or to the world. If the world had 
a right to the story as soon as possible, 
they got it, and from hundreds of peo- 
ple. The Senate Committee might well 
have devoted its entire energy to other 
ends. The reading of the examination 
by Senator Smith of Mr. Marconi and 
Mr. Sammis does not at all raise one’s 
opinion of his competency for his task. 
& 


Why there should be 
A Service Pension a further service pen- 

sion bill we fail to 
see. That those who had been disabled by 
the hazards of war or the widows of 
those who died in the service or thru its 
exposures should be cared for is only 
just. We have had such laws, and they 
have been generously administered. But 
there were a multitude of others who 
were not a particle injured in health, and 
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who consider their period of service an 
honor and a privilege. That they have 
lived to a good old age is proof that they 
have enjoyed exceptional health and have 


_been as well able to take care of them- 


selves and their families as are other 
citizens. But this plain truth is not pop- 
ular, and there is a loud cry frorh cer- 
tain sources for all the money that can 
be got out of a supposed overflowing 
treasury. So the two Houses of Con- 
gress have agreed on a bill which gives a 
pension of from $18 to $30 a month to 
every soldier who survives, graduated 
by age and length of service from one 
and a half to three years. The cost to 
the treasury is estimated at about $25,- 
000,000 annually, but somehow estimates 
are usually too low. Our pension sys- 
tem is not a good one, and it has cost our 
country billions of dollars. However, it 
has served the purpose of increasing 
taxation and keeping up the tariff. 


a 


It appears not to be 
A Pessimistic Mood a very cheerful note 

which the Methodist 
bishops present to the General Confer- 
ence on the condition of their Church, 
half a million members during the quad- 
rennium having been lost from the rolls 
by removal from one place to another 
without having taken and presented their 
letters within a year. The rule is cer- 
tainly a reckless one, for we might imag- 
ine fifty thousand moved to Western 
Canada and being unable to make new 
connections in that time. We can hardly 
suppose that number lost to the Chris- 
tian faith and life. But a more pessi- 
mistic note is to be heard in this state- 
ment: 

“We face the patent fact that our distinc- 
tive doctrines are not being emphasized as 
they once were, or, where preached, are dis- 
credited for the time by a gainsaying world 
drunk with vain philosophies and sated with 
gluttonous indulgences.” 

If those distinctive doctrines are not 
preached as much as they were in the 
days when Wesleyanism was fighting 
Calvinism, all the better for Methodism. 
We believe the Methodist preachers are 
fighting the devil as hard as ever, if in a 
different way, and are doing as much to 
advance the Kingdom of God, which is 
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in a much more hopeful condition than it 
was in the good old days talked of. As 
for a “world drunk with vain philoso- 
phies and sated with gluttonous indul- 
gences,” that is rhetoric. It swells out 
the sentence, but the world is no worse 
than it was, and the advance in the com- 
forts of civilization is no evidence to the 
contrary, nor the study of the sciences. 
The spirit of Christianity is constantly 
permeating more and more our legisla-- 
tion and our commercial affairs. We have 
bad forces yet rampant and militant, but 
we have destroyed slavery and restrained 
inteniperance and other evils immensely 
since the days the bishops would recall. 
A note of cheer is rather called for. 


M 


The houn’ of the 
Ozarks is not the first 
dog to nose his way 
into verse. At times, to be sure, dogs 
have been frowned upon by the poetas- 
ters; this was notably true in France. 
Racine was not afraid to use the word 
chien in the most exalted of his trage- 
dies; but his degenerate followers 
quailed before the name as before the 
thing, and called it ‘‘de la fidelité re- 
spectable soutien.” It is hard to believe 
that such was the state of literature in a 
land productive of a La Fontaine, an 
Edmond Rostand, and an _ Anatole 
France. “Riquet,” the dog, is, as Georg 
Brandes asserts, ‘one of France's best 
characters”: an admirable compound 
of naiveté and shamelessness. The 
“Thoughts of ‘Riquet’” are a master- 
piece of canine innocence and irony, as 
good in their way as the “Pensées” of 
Pascal or Joubert. Here are a few ex- 
amples : 


Dogs in Poetry 


“Men, animals and stones grow larger as 
they approach me, and become enormous when 
they are quite close. It is not so with me. 
I remain the same size wherever I am.” 


“The smell of a dog is a delicious smell.” 


“I speak when I choose. From my mas- 
ter’s mouth, too, issue sounds which have a 
kind of meaning. But their meaning is less 
plain than that which i express with my voice. 
Everything uttered by my voice means some- 
thing. But from my master’s voice comes 
much senseless noise.” 


“An action for which one is thrashed is a 
bad action. An action for which one is ca- 
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ressed or given something to eat is a good 
action.” 

“Riquet” shall have his place in our 
Book of Dogs-—-when we compile it. 
Since Shakespeare slighted dogs, in his 
plays, we must needs content ourselves 
with lesser poets, not forgetting the 
“Belgian Shakespeare.” Neither shall we 
forget Champ Clark’s national anthem. 


& 


It cannot be said that the 
United States rules the 
Philippines with rigor so 
long as the Hon. Manuel L. Quizon, the 
Resident Commissioner from the Philip- 
pines to our Congress at Washington, is 
aiding the effort of Congressman Jones, 
of Virginia, to formulate and support a 
bill which provides for the complete in- 
dependence of the Philippine Islands in 
1921, after a period of qualified inde- 
pendence. We have received a letter 
from him explaining the bill, assuring 
his “hearty approval and co-operation,” 
and requesting us, “in the name of jus- 
tice and true Americanism,” to give it 
our support. We cannot do it. Perhaps 
conditions may make it wise later, but 
the time is not now to make promises. 
The conditions of the bill appear to con- 
sider the interests of the United States 
rather than of the people. It would give 
the rule to a minority living in the sec- 
ond largest island, and practically to the 
city of Manila, We are responsible for 
all the dozens of islands, tribes and lan- 
guages, most of which have scarce the 
rudiments of civilization, At least a gen- 
eration of school training should precede 
any heedless laying down of our respon- 
sibility. We can trust ourselves to gov- 
ern Mindanao for a good while yet bet- 
ter than can the Filipinos of Luzon. 
Our own easy government of the Islands 
appears in the fact that we allow the 
delegate from the Philippines, paid from 
the funds which we administer, to devote 
himself in Washington to the effort to 
seek independence, while the Speaker of 
the Philippine Assembly sends his con- 
gratulations and hopes for the success of 
the Jones bill. When Mindanao and 
northern and eastern Luzon and Min- 
doro and Samar and Negros and Pala- 
wan and other scores of islands are civ- 
ilized, it will be time to consider the mat- 
ter of independence. 


Philippine 
Independence 
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In its issue of April 15 
the London Times 
gives a facsimile of two 
pages of a fine manuscript found in 
Egypt of the Coptic translation from the 
Septuagint of Deuteronomy, Jonah and 
also of the Acts. It is one of the con- 
tents of the library of an ancient Egyp- 
tian monastery, most of which we de- 
scribed in our issue of January 11 as hav- 
ing come into the possession of the John 
Pierpont Morgan Library, and being 
edited by Professor Hyvernat. There 
has been no delay in the publication of 
this other manuscript, which has been 
purchased by the British Museum. The 
editors believe that it is of the fourth cen- 
tury, and so one of the very ablest bibli- 
cal manuscripts in existence, and of value 
for the history of the Septuagint. We 
regret one comment with which this 
volume is introduced to the British pub- 
lic: 

“During the last four or five years both 

European and native excavators have vied 
with each other in bringing to light the treas- 
ures of ancient Egypt, and among these which 
will be of priceless interest to all students of 
Oriental versions of the Bible are large collec- 
tions of Coptic manuscripts on vellum, por- 
tions of which have found their way into the 
national libraries of London and Paris, and 
also, alas! into the bijou libraries of certain 
American millionaires. 
Thus to speak of the success of the J. 
Pierpont Morgan Library, which is open 
to all scholars, and which freely publishes 
and distributes its treasures when pub- 
lished, is not at all handsome. 


& 


Another Coptic 
Manuscript 


When we don't like a book 
let us be frank about it. It 
is the same with a picture, 
a play or an opera. Honesty without 
blatancy is the best policy. These tru- 
isms need refreshing today. A writer in 
the Paris Figaro, telling about “two ab- 
solutely bizarre picture shows” by so- 
called futurists, describes the cautious 
manner in which the public has 
moved thru them—seeing nothing but 
bands of thick color crossed by grayish 
streaks, like chimneys running up the 
outside of a house, but fearing to expose 
its ignorance by laughing at the mon- 
strosities. Because Wagner was hissed 
and Manet laughed at, and both admired 
in the end, people recall the exclamation 


Be Honest! 
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of Anatole France’s Monsieur Bergeret: 
“Suppose it should turn out to be a mas- 
terpiece!” They who reason thus are 
intellectual cowards. Let them laugh 
out. Good art conquers ignorant laugh- 
ter: and laughter is often a more intelli- 
gent criticism of bad art than anything 
we read in the newspapers. 

& 

The American press 
Automobile Pirates has belittled the cour- 

age of the police offi- 
cers who entered a garage in the out- 
skirts of Paris and exterminated two of 
the band of automobile pirates who have 
terrorized the suburbs of the capital. We 
are not sure that the critics and cartoon- 
ists who have made merry over the siege 
of Choisy-le-Roi (which was a much less 
extravagant performance than last year’s 
siege of Sidney street by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his forces) would hav: 
shown as much courage as the Parisian 
police. It is easy to sit back in a swivel 


‘chair telling what one would do in such 


and such a case, and condemning “Ti- 
tanic” survivors or others persons who 
have passed thru experiences which we 
ourselves have happily been spared. The 
important point about the case of the 
Paris banditti is, however, the determi- 
nation on the part of M. Lépine and his 
men to make aggressive war upon the 
criminal classes of the capital. Paris has 
suffered in recent years from the stored 
up poison of a long period of false hu- 
manitarianism. The doctrines of Rous- 
seau and. his contemporaries express 
themselves today in every field of 
thought and action, and the flaccid sym- 
pathy which would spare the lives of 
murderers and worse, and which would 
regard imprisonment of habitual crimi- 
nals not as punishment but as a kind of 
retreat provided by a benevolent state for 
persons of immoral distinction, has poi- 
soned the body politic and the body so- 
cial. There is an echo of all this in the 
attitude of the English suffragets, who 
bitterly complain because, having been 
arrested for felonies, they are not given 
a rosewater-and-afternoon-tea holiday in 
Holloway Jail. Criminals and “disorder- 
lies,” however polite their origin, will do 
well to note that the spirit of the times 
sharply reacts against the theory that the 
individual is superior to society, 
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The tendency to 
Word Consolidation consolidate two or 

more words into a 
single word is noticeable just now. 
There is one rule that ought to control 
this tendency. It is that a single accent 
allows a single word. Thus onto ‘is bet- 
ter than on to, because to in common 
speech has lost its accent, as it has in 
into. So inasmuch carries but one ac- 
cent, and there is one prevailing accent 
also in nevertheless, But it does not fol- 
low that we should write insofar because 
the Germans have insofern so long as we 
give equal accents on in and far. Half 
the printers have within a year or two 
begun to give us amyone and everyone, 
but not yet noone or someone. In these 
cases one has not lost its accent, and the 
consolidation is not justified by the use 


of anybody, somebody or nobody, where 


the last element has quite lost its accent. 
For this reason THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tinues to print any one and every one, 
until the popular voice shall drop the 
equal accent on one. 

& 


Some years ago Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck wrote 
an essay, “In Praise 
of the Sword,” in which he made slight- 
ing remarks anent the clumsy brutalities 


Boxing in France 


of boxing. Now, however, the mystic 
has published an article eulogizing “la 
boxe”—published it in Les Annales lit- 
téraires et politiques, a weekly journal 
which has for its constituency much the 
same public as, in America, divides its 
time between The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Youth’s Companion. And M. 
Maeterlinck will, it is said, box with the 
middle-weight champion of Europe in a 
charity exhibition to be held in Paris, the 
playwright Tristan Bernard being an- 
other of the French littérateurs who will 
put on the gloves. France is today much 
occupied with the ring; in conversation 
and in the press there are constant re- 
minders of the fact. National pride is 
pleased, also, that a young Frenchman— 
his name is Georges Carpentier—is the 
premier boxer of Europe. At the same 
time there is a revival in the military 
spirit. But there need be no loud la- 
mentation at all this. There are ebbs and 
tides in every sort of feeling—humani- 
tarian, moral and patriotic. 
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Apparently the Chi- 
nese Republic is 
holding its own at 
present, and Yuan Shih-kai, the Presi- 
dent at Peking, has presented his first 
message to the provisional Senate. It 
was a pacific document so far as foreign- 
ers are concerned, but the financial policy 
is a troublesome one. There are treaties 
with foreign nations as to customs du- 
ties, such as have hampered Japan until 
within the last year. Yuan is not afraid 
to engage foreigners as financial advisers 
and experts, and beyond doubt a consid- 
erable loan will have to be negotiated, 
which it were desirable should be floated 
at home, if possible. What will be an 
example to other nations, he says the 
number of soldiers is too large, and they 
should be reduced in number. Religious 
liberty is promised. It appears to be an 
excellent document and has made a good 
impression, but the question of a loan is 
a difficult one. China is not yet out of 
deep water, but there is more hope of 
final success than most foreigners were 
ready to admit a few months ago. 


& 


We wish to have the final story of Mr. 
and Mrs. Isidor Straus put on record in 
these columns. Colonel Gracie heard 
them discussing the matter between 
themselves, and agreeing that if they must 
die they would die together. So when 
the officers urged Mrs. Straus to enter 
the lifeboat she refused to leave her hus- 
band. “We have lived together all these 
years,” said she, “and I will not leave you 
now.” No persuasion could move her. 
Then, says a survivor, Mr. Stengel, the 
officers tried to make an exception in fa- 
vor of Mr. Straus. “We told him,” says 
Mr. Stengel, “that no one objected to an 
old gentleman like him going in the boat. 
But he said he would not leave till the 
other men did.” Their story will go 
down the ages. It has been the subject 
already of hundreds of poems. 

as 

The Methodist General Conference has 
a puzzle to solve at its meeting this 
month. The negroes want a negro 
bishop for their churches; but the rules 
of the Methodist Church do not allow 
any bishops but those that have general 
jurisdiction, so that a negro bishop might 


Yuan’s Presidential 
Message 
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preside over a white conference. The 
way to get over that law is suggested by 
the cases of the missionary bishops. The 
residence of a bishop may be placed in 
China, in which case his duties would be 
confined to Chinese conferences. To 
elect a bishop for colored conferences 
would be unconstitutional, but he might 
usually serve such conferences and occa- 
sionally be assigned, say once in ten 
years, to other conferences. We wait to 
see how this old sore question will be 
solved. 
& 

When the Christian Unity Foundativn, 
an unofficial body composed of members 
of the Episcopal Church, sought confer- 
ences with Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, etc., with a view to considering 
whether they could be brought in any 
way into corporate union, the latter con- 
sented to meet them. But a similar in- 
vitation to leaders in the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church was declined, on the very 
ground that it was not official, and that 
the Episcopal Church did not recognize 
their orders, and for this reason refuses 
to join the Federation of Churches. 
Even so one might think the invitation to 
a conference might have been accepted, 
particularly when it might be presumed 
that those who sent it did not represent 
the exclusive attitude of the Episcopal 
Church. 

& 

Here is yet another indication of an 
educational and _ religious movement 
which is bringing together various Chris- 
tian bodies. Lombard College, at Gales- 
burg, IIl., is under Universalist control, 
and has under its auspices a theological 
seminary. This Ryder Divinity School 
is moved to Chicago, and becomes af- 
filiated with Chicago University, and 
President L. B. Fisher, of Lombard Col- 
lege, will become its dean. The students 
will get their general training in the reg- 
ular divinity school classes of the uni- 
versity, while he will teach the special 
theology and history of the denomina- 
tion. This plan gives breadth and sym- 
pathy between the ministers of different 
bodies. 

st 

Dr. Grenfell says dogs are fine for 
Arctic journeys, but they are half wild 
and he would have them exterminated 
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and reindeers take their place. The mis- 
sionary dogs at Hopedale tore a boy to 
pieces. At Cartright Mr. Bird’s dogs 
tore to pieces his boy of five years. At 
Battle Harbor Mr. Rumbolt’s dogs 
turned on him and killed him. Mr. 
Lane’s dogs at Bigbay ate their master. 
They are treacherous friends, says Dr. 
Grenfell. The Eskimo dog kills cattle 
and prevents civilization. It is better to 
have more vegetables, sheep and hens 
and fewer dogs. The lesson of fewer 
dogs applies to temperate zones. The 
higher the civilization the fewer the dogs. 
& 


Do our readers apprehend how closely 
the various denominations are now be- 
ing affiliated, after the manner of the 
chief of them, the “Federal Council of 
Churches in America”? <A conference 


of their representatives, to be held in 
June at Silver Lake, includes the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Sunday School Council, the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, the 


denominational brotherhoods, the Gide- 
ons, and the Young People’s Societies. 
For all these, and others, we presume, 
the Federal Council acts as clearing 
house. 

& 

In its number of communicants the 
Disciples are one of the very largest 
Protestant denominations in the country. 
They claim the greatest breadth, and 
have no formulated creed. But of their 
two leading journals, The Christian 
Standard is devoting its editorial 
strength to proving that The Christian 
Evangelist is recreant to the faith in that 
it does not sufficiently condemn those of 
that body—and one missionary in par- 
ticular—who believe that it should be 
left to the member himself whether he 
should be immersed. Thus standing for 
“the Bible alone” becomes the slogan for 
formal ceremonialism, the letter for the 
spirit. 

' & 

It will be remembered that a station 
master in Japan lately killed himself in 
atonement for the delay of a train which 
the Emperor was to take, altho himself 
not at all to blame for its be‘ng late. 
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We find in a French journal the state- 
ment that when it was proposed to erect 
a monument to the memory of the sui- 
cide, President Yamakawa, of the Kyu- 
shu University, protested against thus 
honoring the act, and popular indigna- 
tion against him was so intense that he 
had to resign. He had further incurred 
disfavor because he had, on the occasion 
of a fire tried to save the life of a man 
before saving a portrait of the Emperor. 


cd 


The suffrage parade on Fifth avenue 
last Saturday exceeded all expectations. 
Fully 10,000 women marched, and a very 
fine appearance they made. They clearly 
exemplified the best types of our woman- 
hood, representing as they did all ages, 
classes and occupations. The crowd was 
plainly sympathetic. This shows a 
change of attitude since last year’s pa- 
rade, for then the marchers were jeered. 
It must now be apparent to all that this 
movement for liberty, equality and so- 
rority will not end until all the women 
are enfranchised. We are proud that 
Tue INDEPENDENT has supported the 
cause for over sixty years. 


& 


A writer in The Spectator discovered 
that the new “Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary,” published as an abridgment of the 
great dictionary edited by Dr. Murray, 
gives “idee” as the proper English pro- 
nunciation of idea. Thereupon a num- 
ber of correspondents discuss the matter, 
mostly, we are glad to say, in criticism, 
but one writer, probably from the south 
of England, declares that this is the cor- 
rect pronunciation, and that the final syl- 
lable of idea has exactly the same pro- 
nunciation as dear. This is sad, 


& 


So Russia will not participate in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 


cisco. We are not surprised. It is a 
courteous way of expressing dissatistac- 
tion with the action of our Government 
in terminating the treaty with Russia be- 
cause of the exclusion by Russia of 
American citizens of Jewish faith who 
wish to visit that country. It may be 
said in extenuation that the sore famine 
in Russia makes a good reason for not 
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going to any expense beyond what is nec- 
essary for battleships. 
& 


In Great Britain the Post Office De- 
partment owns and runs all the telegraph 
lines. The United States is away behind 
the world in postal matters. Now the 
British Post Office has made a contract 
with the Marconi Company to send wire- 
less messages from England to New York 
at the full rate of 16 cents a word, or, 
for deferred messages, 8 cents a word, 
which is 4 cents less than at present by 
cable. Perhaps the development of the 
work of the post office may be regarded 
as a measure of a country’s civilization. 

as 


Mr. ‘Roosevelt protests that there is 
no such thing as “tyranny of the major- 
ity” in America. Generally speaking, no ; 
but what does he say to the case of Ches- 
ter County, Pa., where the prosecuting 
attorneys have found it impossible to 
convict any of the Coatesville lynchers, so 
strong is public opinion on the side of 
murder by mob? Yet Chester County 
is, in the main, an orderly community ; 
its citizenship is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican ; the stock is Anglo-Saxon and 
to a large extent of Quaker ancestry. 

s 

To add to the pension bill an appro- 
priation of fifteen to twenty million dol- 
lars for good roads is loading postal 
charges in an unusual way; but does not 
the rural free delivery service require 
good roads and will not the Congress- 
men be glad to turn over to the general 
government the expense, as far as possi- 
ble, of meeting local charges? We might 
as well add a provision that inasmuch 
as mails are carried on the railroads the 
Government should buy the railroads. 

& 


It is not strange that on returning 
from a trip on an excursion steamer 
which sailed from New York to South 
American ports, about the Horn as far 
as Valparaiso, Chile, and return, where 
they saw at no port a single steam mer- 
chant vessel carrying the American flag 
—it is not strange, we say, that ror 
Americans on their return to New York 
signed a protest against the law which 
forbids any but American-built vessels 
to carry the American flag. 
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Ungraceful Losers 


Tue cable dispatches this week bring 
the interesting information that the Su- 
preme Court of Austria has sustained 
the position assumed by the Austrian 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
toward their San Francisco claimants 
for losses incurred in the conflagration 
of 1906. The aggregate sum involved in 
the suits is about $40,000, judgment for 
which was awarded against the company 
by the California courts. As it had hur- 
ried out of the United States immedi- 
ately after the San Francisco disaster, 
the judgment remained unsatisfied and 
the claimants were compelled to transfer 
their suits to the Austrian courts, with 
the unfavorable result mentioned. The 
highest Austrian tribunal holds that the 
California judgments are _ ineffective 
within its jurisdiction, and that, as no 
original action had been begun there 
within the one-year period provided for 
in the policies, the claims were pro- 
scribed. 

How different in character and qual- 
ity is this brand of justice from that 
which is dispensed under the laws gov- 
erning English and American insurance 
companies! The California courts lis- 
tened to evidence which went to the 
merits of the claims and pronounced the 
latter valid; the Austrian court hears no 
evidence respecting validity and throws 
out the claims on a technicality, ignoring 
the mighty fact that when confronted 
with its honest duty the insurance com- 
pany shirked it. 

As an underwriter, the Teuton of 
Europe appears to be a bad loser. The 
experience of American policyholders 
with some of them has-been of a kind 
not calculated to inspire that feeling of 
attachment for them and their policy 
contracts, which is so highly valued by 
insurance companies generally. As well 
as we are able to recall the circum- 
stances, there were at least, two German 
companies involved in the San Francisco 
conflagration—the North German and 
the Transatlantic—that subjected their 
claimants to more inconvenience in the 


matter of getting satisfactory settle- 
ments than should have been the case. 
In this connection it is necessary to say 
that the Hamburg-Bremen was a pleas- 
ing exception, in that it used every 
effort to facilitate the payment of claims 
to the satisfaction of its assured. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
German companies, as a class, act most 
ungracefully in the face of extraordi- 
nary losses, and seem to take refuge be- 
hind every legal technicality that will aid 
them in making salvage. Unpleasant 
tho it may sound, the truth seems to be 
that the conduct of the Austrian Phoenix 
is characteristic. 

ACCORDING to the annual report of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, just 
issued, the aggregate earned premiums 
during 1911 of the 133 stock fire insur- 
ance companies under its jurisdiction 
were $257,330,050; losses incurred were 
$145,979,390 ; the underwriting expenses 
were $105,879,840; and the _ under- 
writing profit $5,409,590. The losses 
equal 56.7 per cent. of the premiums; 
the underwriting expenses are 41.1 per 
cent., and the underwriting profit 2.2 
per cent. Sixty-seven of the 133 com- 
panies lost money on last year’s business. 

2% 

AT a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents a 
resolution was adopted indorsing the 
proposal to purchase the birthplace of 
Grover Cleveland, at Caldwell, N. J., as 
a memorial. Under the law, the associa- 
tion is powerless to subscribe to the 
fund, but its members are recommended 
to do so individually. Mr. Cleveland 
was the association’s first chairman. 

as 

In his report on the Equitable Build- 
ing fire to the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Superintendent Stewart 
states that many safes which went thru 
that fire did not fully protect their con- 
tents, and he recommends that all office 
safes should be made of heavy iron 
shells filled with not less than five inches 
of cement. 
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Real Estate Mortgages 


As an institutional investment the real 
estate mortgage is gaining in popularity. 
The head of a long-established bond 
house, in calling attention to this feature 
of the situation, stated that the allure- 
ment of the 5 per cent. mortgage had 
greatly increased in the past few years. 
Insurance companies and savings banks 
are slowly swinging over to this form of 
investment, prompted principally by the 
keenness of competition. From the pop- 
ular viewpoint this is an economic tend- 
ency which is distinctly in the right di- 
rection, as it affords the small borrower 
a better opportunity to obtain his money 
at a more uniform rate of interest than 
prevails when he deals with different in- 
dividuals. 


It is estimated that between $50,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000 annually is wasted 
each year by borrowers on real estate, 
particularly by those who are endeavor- 
ing to pay for their homes on the “part 
cash and part payment on the mortgage” 
proposition. Specific instances can read- 
ily be cited where the prospective home 
owner is unable to meet his mortgage 
upon maturity and is compelled to pay 
large commission fees to secure another 
mortgage. The increasing willingness of 
life insurance companies and savings 
banks to invest their assets in this form 
of security is working toward the eradi- 
cation of this economic evil. 


The best method of providing for the 
needs of the borrower on real estate is 
exemplified in the French system, 
known as the Credit Foncier or mort- 
gage bank, and the officials of some of 
our most prominent and influential trust 
companies believe that the example 
started by our French cousins back in 
1858 will ultimately be adopted in this 
country. According to the French sys- 
tem, the borrower is permitted to make 
payments which will liquidate his mort- 
gage in ten years, but liquidation, how- 
ever, is not required within that period. 
The time of liquidation can be selected in 
accordance with the borrower’s earning 
capacity. This bank since its charter 


was granted, has loaned over $1,000,000,- 
ooo and has outstanding mortgages of 
$450,000,000, with interest rates at 4 per 
cent. Of course, it would be difficult to 
organize in this country a similar insti- 
tution that would be willing to loan its 
funds at such a low rate of interest, but 
already one of the larger trust compa- 
nies is offering borrowers a mortgage for 
ten years at 5% per cent. interest, with 
the stipulation that I per cent. per annum 
be paid on account of principal. 

It is argued that our build'ng and loan 
associations take the place of the French 
system. They do to a certain extent, 
but on account of their limited geograph- 
ical area they appeal to a comparatively 
small number of individuals. The latest 
figures show that these organizations 
have total assets of $1,036,712,600 and 
over 2,000,000 shareholders, distributed 
for the most part in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati and_ their 
suburbs. 

At present the treasuries of the life 
insurance companies are among the chief 
sources of funds for loans on real estate. 
Security holdings of thirty such institu- 
tions reporting recently to Massachusetts 
authorities amounted to $1,734,302,000, 
which, added to the $298,839,000 owned 
by 192 savings banks, passes the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark. These aggregates of $1,- 
734,302,000 and $298,839,000 are, re- 
spectively, 48.2 per cent. and 34.6 per 
cent. of total assets, and comparison with 
similar figures for 1906 shows that, with 
the insurance companies particularly, 
mortgage loans. have run considerably 
ahead of additions to bond holdings. 
There is likewise a safe, tho not as large, 
lead in the case of the savings banks. 

While the comparative worth, as in- 
vestments, of bonds and ‘real estate 
mortgages is ever a fruitful subject of 
discussion, the advantage of quick con- 
vertibility into cash cannot be denied the 
former. Thus there is a certain point be- 
yond which these big institutional invest- 
ors may not go in lending on real estate, 
it being imperative that a_ reasonable 
proportion of assets be kept in liquid 
form. 
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The Chain of Communication 


oma Bell Telephone is the center of 
the system. This system may be any 
size or any shape, with lines radiating from 
any subscriber’s telephone, like the spokes 
of a wheel, to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles or a 
thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this subscriber’s 
radius is another who requires a radius of 
lines stretching still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s radius is 
still a third, whose requirements mean a 
further extension of the lines, and so on. 


This endless chain of systems may be 
illustrated bya series of overlapping circles. 
Each additional subscriber becomes a new 


center with an extended radius of com- 
munication, reaching other subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step-by-step 
extension from neighbor to neighbor must 
continue across the continent without a 
stopping place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


There can be no limit to the extension of 
telephone lines until the whole country is 
covered. There can be no limit to the 
system of which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance that talk 
can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental needs 
of a nation of telephone users, the Bell 
System must provide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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LET ME COME 


If you are going to build a home, church, library, school, 
office building or public building of any kind, or especially 
if you want to lay out a model town-site, private estate or 
residential tract, or contemplate a city-beautiful campaign, 
let me come and see you at my expense on one of my 
quarterly coast-to-coast trips and get your exact requirements. 


HERBERT C. 
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HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2, With Bath $3. 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. } and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 








A NEW MANAGER FOR THE NEW YORK OFFICE 
OF THE ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSET COMPANY 

The Royal Worcester Corset Company needs no intro- 
duction te the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT, but many ot 
them will be interested in learning of the appointment of 
Mr. J. H. Clute as resident manager of the New York 
office and salesroom, which took effect May 1. Visitors 
to New York will find at the salesroom at 39 West Thirty- 
fourth street a complete line of the new Bon Ton, Royal 
Worcester and Adjusto models displayed for their in 
spection. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


111 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1912. 
A dividend of 2% per cent. on the common stock of 
The American Tobacco Company was today declared pay 
able June 1, 1912, to common stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 15, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 
J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 








GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, New York, May 3, 1912. 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (1%4%) has 
been declared on the common stock of this Company, 
payable June 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at close 
of business May 21, 1912. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing Octobe’ 
1st, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to th 
date of payment. 
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AND SEE YO 


My offices at St. Louis or San Francisco take care of such 
work as I cannot personally handle. At the San Francisco 
office, Russ Building, I publish a 1000-page $1.00 book of 
designs, ‘‘ Artistic Homes,’’ which may interest you. Also 
a 7x11 dollar book of actual photographs of California 
Bungalows and Homes, also a 50c book of Churches. 
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Mortgages 
6% and 7% 
LIEN 
BECAUSE Net 


These Mortgages 
are placed only against income bearing 
property, inspected by one of our stock- 
holders, and advance limited to 50% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE C0. 


R. B. BISHOP 
Vice-Pres. 


Safe Security 
Altractive Rate 


“e622 ~ ° Fort Worth, 
Efficient Service 


Texas 


Wise Conclusions 

“If I had my way,’’ remarked a successful whole- 
sale merchant, ‘‘I would make it a disgrace for any 
man to be married unless he had first insured or had 
tried to insure his life in his wife’s favor. She de- 
serves this consideration from him, and he should be 
proud to take advantage of such an opportunity to 
shield her from the world’s hard knocks.’’ In spite 
of the fact that this is a matter in which all the argu- 
ment seems to be upon one side, there are plenty of 
men who never give life insurance a serious thought. 
They may know that they are living a little beyond 
their income; they may realize that if they were to be 
taken tomorrow they would leave no legacy, except one 
of debts, and y»t they dream the years away with only 
hope for a prospect when provision for the future could 
be made so easily and carried with such small self- 
denials by a policy in the METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





REAL ESTATE LOANS 





has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. 


™. LIVERPOOL 
“°” LONDON 
““’ GLOBE 


‘NSURANCE COMPANY, ume 


0 Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
° Investment on the Market To-day 0 
During the Past 30 Years no Client 
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United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure ee themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 4s WILLIAM STREET. 
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